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ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The accompanying representation of the famous Rock Island 
railroad bridge, is from the pencil of Mr. Kilburn, and was drawn 
by him on the spot expressly for our Pictorial. The view shows 
Rock Island, with the fort and the famous railroad bridge which 
spans the Father of Waters, and is the only artificial obstruction 
in the whole length of the mighty and imperial river. Rock 
Island is ninety-four miles below Galena, and is three miles long 
and one and a half mile wide. Fort Armstrong, built in 1816 by 
Colonel Mason, U.S. A., is embraced within the limits of our 
view. It stands upon a perpendicular rock which rises twenty 
feet out of the water, and presents a very pleasing and picturesque 
appearance. The bridge passes over the main channel of the river, 
a distance of 1490 feet, in five spans of 250 feet each, and two 
draws, each 120 feet, thence across the island, which it crosses with 
three spans of 250 feet each, making the total length of the bridge 
2240 feet. The bridge connects the Chicago and Rock Island 


railroad with the Mississippi railroad, and, although a great con- 
venience to the railway traveller, is denounced by the “river 
men” in unmeasured terms, as an unwarrantable obstruction to 
navigation. Rock Island was the scene, a few years since, of a 
lamentable tragedy. Colonel Davenport, who resided here on a 
fine estate, was murdered and robbed by a party. of marauders 
who crossed over from Davenport, Iowa, July 4, 1845. Thescene 
we have selected for illustration, possesses many features of ab- 
sorbing interest ; we have a glimpse of the grandest river in North 
America, and of three modes of locomotion, the frail Indian 
canoe, the earliest vehicle of navigation, the steamboat, the great- 
est triumph of human skill afloat, and the railroad, the most won- 
derfal means of land carriage. Thus we have a practical contrast 
of the extremes of barbarism and civilization. Yet the Indian 
canoe is a beautiful fabric, and in the hands of a skilled native, a 
rapid craft. It is not every one who can even sit, or rather kneel 
in acanoe. An awkward person is sure to overturn it. Yet an 
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Indian or a Canadian voyageur is perfectly at home in one. In 
calm water the Indian will drive a canoe, with a single paddle, 
swift as an arrow, without deviating a hair's breadth from a right 
line, without splashing or apparent effort. But more wonderful 
is it to see two men standing in one of these cockle-shells, never 
wavering in their equilibrium, and guiding them safely through 
the foamy turbulence of a rapid. Turning from the cance in the 
foreground to the giant steamer whose huge bulk rises in the mid- 
dle distance, we realize what genius, and science, and mechanic 
art have done for the century we live in. Here a few men control 
a mighty fabric which transports, in addition to masses of mer- 
chandize, the population of a respectable sized town. The toil of 
the few secures for the many repose, comfort, luxury, as well as 
rapid and secure locomotion. Travelling has thus ceased to bea 
toil—it is only a pleasurable excitement. The number of steam- 
boats navigating the Mississippi is legion, and they are the most 


striking and curious vessels used anywhere in river navigation. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Translated and adapted from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE AWAKENING. 


When the rays of the morning sun streamed into the little at- 
tic chamber, Celeste opened her eyes and smiled ; but instantly an 
expression of fear spread over her face, and springing from her 
couch she bounded to ths mattress where her brother lay. “ Ju- 
lian! Julian !” she called, frantically. 

No answer. ‘ 

“ He is dead !” 

Again she called, and this time the young student awoke from 
his deep sleep. 

“ What is it, sister ?”’ 

“ God is good, Julian. The Holy Virgin would not permit our 
rash, wicked act. Listen to me—we ought to be punished. I 
scarcely know how to tell youn what seems only like a feverish 
dream. When the charcoal had burned some time, I felt a dread- 
fal faintness, I tried to reach the window to gain some air—the 
paper we left on the table seemed multiplied, the floor moved up 
and down, the bed, everything, whirled round me. I knelt before 
the chair at the head of my bed. You were immovable—you 
seemed to sleep calmly. A shuddering mounted from my deathly 
cold feet to my brain; my arms were like stones, so heavy ; my 
mind was clear, though the rest of me seemed dead. I remember 
a great light appearing on the terrace, a crowd of men passed the 
window ; they called and shouted. Suddenly I fell, yet I was not 
insensible. I saw a man enter the room by the window, which he 
closed carefully behind him; he seemed to hide. At the end of a 
few minutes the poisonous air of the room affected him ; he fell 
on his hands. He crawled to the door; I heard him. He took 
the chaffing dish and carried it out of the room.” 

“Tt must have burned him,” said Julian, “ for I remember it 
glowed red when I closed my eyes.” 

“ He uttered no cry—no, I am sure I did not hear any. He it 
was that placed me on the bed. I saw his face, for the fresh air 
revived me. I can’t explain it; it is very strange, Julian. His 
face was like yours—older, but still so like. I tried to murmur 
‘brother,’ but could not. He was not a thief—a thief would not 
look so exactly like you, dear Julian.” 

** It must have been a dream, my sister ?” 

Suddenly Celeste exclaimed : “ The purse! the purse! where 
is the purse ?” 

Julian looked at her with anxious eyes. Was her mind gone? 
The impetuous girl sprang to the table and seized the purse, 
which the old woman, Berta Giudicelli, had put under a book. 

“ Look, brother! See, it is not all adream! He left that purse 
for us! He was no thief, though he took your cloak ; he needed 
it, brother.” 

Just then a shadow fell on the floor; and looking up, the two 
young pecple saw standing in the doorway a tall man. Celeste 
raised the purse. 

“He is handsome and rich. That thief, Berta, has emptied the 
purse. Ah, here are letters in pearl; I know now the name of 
our benefactor.” 

“ What is it?”’ asked Julian. 

“Furvi0 Corronant.” 

The name filled the heart of the young student with rage; but 
the sight of the man standing watching them made the young 
people turn pale. 

Pierre Falcone, for it was he, entered the room and asked to 
see the purse. He examined it carefully, while the children stood 
before him. 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

Turning to Julian he said : “ Young man, you must fo!low me.” 

“Follow you, and why ?” 

**Manuelus, your father, is waiting for you. Iam to lead you 
to 

“ My sister goes too ?”’ said Julian. 

“ Your sister is only a woman,” replied Pierre Falcone; “ and 
the burden to be placed on your shoulders you must bear alone.” 

“ What burden? Can you not explain yourself more clearly ?” 

“Young man,” said Falcone, solemnly, “Iam not instructed 
as to the mission. I can only say to you, a great name is a heavy 
burden. Come!” 

Julian hesitated ; then taking his sister in his arms and kissing 
her, he followed his conductor. 


In a handsomely farnished apartment in the Coriolani palace, 
a beautiful, careworn woman sat. She held in her hand a letter 
addressed to Maria Madalena Amalfi, widow of Count Monte- 
leone. It was the Countess Monteleone, seen once before when 
the Chevalier Atho! was in the ruins at Martorello. She was in- 
sane, and a captive there. She it was whom the old Berta searched 
for among the trees. Here she sat, recovered and happy. She 
was seatcd on a rich couch before a window. She looked absently 
at the paper she held in her hands. She murmured to herself: 


“ This beautiful cool breeze refreshes mc. My poor memory ! 


Mario! Mario! I thy widow have passed years without saying 
prayer for thee. I knew not how to pray—I knew not why I 
mourned. I must reflect—this letter—the writing is unknown to 
me—it speaks of my children—my children !” 

She re read the letter. 


“ An old friend, a relation of the noble Maria Amalfi, wishes 
to advise her in her present strange and dangerous situation. A 
vast plot is weaving around her, but open eyes watch for her 
safety. If Maria Amalfi mourns in her heart as well as dress, if 
she is prudent, she can bring to justice her husband’s murderer. 
As a mother, let her be watchful; her children are not far from 
her. In a few hours she will receive other communications.” 


There was a postscript. 
“ All will be lost if Maria Amalfi shows this letter to Prince 
t. 

She trembled violently. Fulvio, accompanied by Nina, came 
to the door. Before entering, Fulvio said: ‘‘ Hotel Folquieri, 
highest story. Bring hither a young girl.” 

Nina looked sad. 

“ And Angelia Doria ?” murmured she. 

“The fate of Angelia Doria is in her own hands,” replied Co- 
riolani, and a strange smile spread over the handsome face. ‘“ Go 
now, Fiamma; she must be here.” 

She disappeared down stairs, and the prince entered the apart- 
ments of the Countess Monteleone. Prince Coriolani advanced 
towards Maria Amalfi, raised her hand respectfully to her lips, 
then seated himself beside her. The countess burst into tears. 

“What has happened to pain you, madame?” asked the young 
man, astonished. And seeing her weeping still, a doubt, a fear 
entered his mind that her newly recovered reason was departing. 


“ T swear to you, prince, that 1 am sane! I wish to receive you 
with a calm face; but I cannot—I cannot! Everybody loves you. 
Doctor Daniel Bach speaks of you with moist eyes. Nina’s voice 
trembles when she pronounces your name, and I weep for joy, for 
you have given me back life. Why did you do that? Answer 
me. I dream, I dream that you are my son. Something within 
me tells me that youare the son of my noble husband Mario Mon- 
teleone. I never see you that I do not long to stretch out my 
arms to you, to hear you say ‘mother !’” 

During this speech, Fulvio changed color several times. When 
Maria Amalfi finished, by streiching out her arms, the young 
prince trembled. 

“I beseech you, madame, donot speak in that manner. My 
courage all forsakes me. Look at me; a terrible struggle is going 
on within me.” 

“Why that struggle? Is it very hard to say, ‘I am your son, 
open your arms to me ?’” 

With tears streaming down her cheeks she went on: 

“ Why repulse me, my son? for you are my son—that I feel in 
the depths of my soul. Perhaps you are ashamed of me; you 
who are a prince, you who are the adoration of the whole court? 
Ah, well, tell it only to me; I will keep the secret. You shall 
keep me here in the corner of your mansion ; if it is asking too 
much, I will go away ; only let me hear before I go, the blessed 
words, ‘my mother !’”’ 

“I cannot give you that title, though my heart longs to do so!” 
exclaimed Fulvio. 

“T shall gomad! Great God, permit mo again to lose my rea- 
son, rather than suffer so!” 

Falvio, who was deadly pale, and whose eyes, surrounded by a 
dark circle, proclaimed how great was the moral struggle within 
him, murmured : “ Madame, you have two other children.” 

“ Ah,” cried the countess, “ may I be forgiven! I love you so 
much I forgot them.” 

The agony of Fu:vio was extreme. He had come to declare 
himself her son; but though bis heart warmed to her, he dared 
not say what be knew was false. 

Maria looked up suddenly. 

“ How is it that you so strongly resemble my Mario, if you 
are not his son? I recollect when I saw you first, in the ruins of 
Martorello. In my insanity, I thought you were my sainted hus- 
band. Who are you that leok so much like him ?”’ 

“ Madame,” said the prince, calmly, “I will tell you who Iam. 
I beg you not to interrupt me, but to hear me out. The vessel 
which contained myseif, and, I suppose, my mother and father, 
was taken by pirates. I was very small. The pirates sold their 
cargo in a port of Southern Italy. They gave me to a wandering 
Zingara tribe. My life from that time to this, has been a varied 
one. Once I was taken prisoner, and thrown into the dungeon 
where your sainted husband breathed his last sigh. I know not 
why, but my eyes filled with tears when I thought of that noble 
man, for I knew his story from infancy. I am not your son, 
thongh I love you like one.” 

“I know,” suddenly exclaimed the countess, “that I would 
willingly give my best blood to recover my little Julian and Ce- 
leste ; but I know they will never be nearer than you.” 

“T beseech you, madame,” said Fulvio, with a trembling voice, 
* not to interrupt me. My task is hard. Time passes, and to day 
mg fate will be decided. My words perhaps surprise you. You 
may be perhaps indignant or offended. I cannot alter what 
I tell you. Remember only one thing; you are free—free to ac- 
cept, and equally free to refuse. In whichever case it may be, I 
will promise you, upon my oath, which I never broke, to do noth- 
ing against you or your children.” 

Fulvio placed his handover his eyes, as if to collect his thoughts. 

“Tam not a prince; I am an orphan, ignorant of the name of 
my family. In two hours I meet the king. In two hours, if I 
do not prove by the papers in my hand, by the testament of my 
father and the testimony of my mother, that I am the oldest son 
and heir of Mario, Count Montelcone, I am lost !” 


The eyes of the countess flashed, and she changed color. 

“Either Tam becoming mad or I have misunderstood you! 
Say but one word and your mother’s testimony will not-be 
wanting !” 

“TI cannot say that word, madame,” said Coriolani, very quietly, 
“ because that one word would be a falsehood. In my wandering, 
lawless life, Ihave never sullied my lips with a lie. To-day I 
stand face-to-face with the tomb and a mourning woman, and I 
cannot now lay aside my one unsullied honor, truth. I ama 
strange bandit, madame, for I only strike the strong.” 

‘A bandit!” exclaimed the countess, paling. 

“ A soldier, if you like the word better. My history has been 
like that of all conquerors. Iwas poor and humble, I am rich 
and great.” 

He looked at the poor frail woman, and his looke spoke infinite 
tenderness and filial love ; but he lowered his expressive eyes and 
went on, partly to himself. 

“Yes, yes, it would be paradise! I never felt the kiss of a 
mother, lonely orphan as I am. I was alone, without support or 
advice. God gave me the strength of a lion, but no one to teach 
me how to use that wonderful strength. He gave me a warm 
heart, but no one to guide my affections. I was entirely alone in 
the world, minus even friends, who might have advised me. Only 
one friend, only one being who loved me—a beautiful, affectionate 
young girl ; but she, like myself, was brought up among a lawless, 
uncivilized set. She is now my wife.” 

“* Paola, my companion ?” murmured the countess. 

“ Paola, Fiamma, Nina,” replied Fulvio, rather bitterly ; ‘‘ we 
have many names, we who have not a name. You are good, gen- 
erous, and will look upon the lonely, neglected childhood, and 
pity the one who speaks.” 

“Be my son! be my son!” said Maria, impetuously. 

He fell upon his knees and kissed her hand. 

“Tt I was your son, Maria Monteleone,” replied he, “I would 
take you in my arms and carry you far, very far trom Naples and 
Italy ; so far that you would never hear the voices of those who 
would like to tell you whoI em.” 

“« But who are you, then, in the name of heaven !” 


“Tam,” replied Fulvio, with ineffable sadness, “ I am the friend 
of the king of Naples. In two hours I shall be for you the san- 
guinary bandit and coward who assassinated Mario Monteleone, 
your busband !” 

“By the name of that same Monteleone, upon my eternal 
safety, I defy any one to make me believe such an infamous 
calumny !” 

Fulvio smiled bitterly. 
tenderly. 

** Madame, the calumny is easily made, and you are surrounded 
by powerful and implacable enemies. I tell you truly, madame, 
that it is you they wish to strike through my person—you and the 
heirs of Montcleone. I tell to you, swear to you, that I am not 
that vile assassin. Chance made me master of a powerful secret 
at an age when high thoughts and spirits rise to the verge of folly. 
Perhaps I kept the secret too long. The secret belonged to Mario 
Monteleone ; to you, madame, his heiress and wife. When I dis- 
covered the secret I made an oath. Ambition counselled me. I 
have been years in accomplishing that oath. My aim was to be- 
come Prime Minister of the Two Sicilies, but you bar that pas- 
sage. I vowed before God that I would use my knowledge to dis- 
cover the widow and children of Mario Monteleone, and in case 
the eldest son was not found I would usurp his place. The two 
younger children have been found, but the eldest son cannot be ; 
and to-day I came to you fully determined to take his place; but 
some angel guardian, perhaps even your sainted husband, warned 
me not to commit that crime. Ihave not. I possess the titles 
confided to me by the testament of Mario Monteleone ; the register 
of Mario’s birth, your first-born ; the registers also of Julian’s 
and Celeste’s. I told the king and other high dignitaries that I 
was Mario Monteleone ; but I have not told you so; if I told you 
80, you would believe it. To-day I must make good my word by 
the testimony of my mother. Do you wish to aid me to sustain 
that falsehood, for falsehood it is? Do not answer before I have 
finished. I finish by saying, that whatever be your determination, 
and you do right to refuse my request, I will finish my oath. I 
will place in your hands all the papers I have ; all that I found in 
the Temple of Pleasure at Martorello.” 

Fulvio was silent. 

The face of Maria Amalfi expressed intense surprise. 

“Think you that I will grant or refuse your request ?” 

“ Madame, the idea that a noble woman, a mother, will affirm a 
falsehood, call one her son who is not, is a thing Ido not dream 
of.” . 

“ Have you no ambition ?” 

“Only one, madame—not to die dishonored.” 

“My poor head is weak. To-day, the thought of your infinite 
kindness has filled my heart. I longed to open my arms to you— 
to call you my son. You have now undeceived me, almost coldly 
pointed out the prudent path. 1 weep because you will not be the 
glory of our restored home. I regret, and yet I love you. I do 
not blush to say I accept you.” 

“ You accept, you grant my request, madame!” cried Fulvio, 
astonished. 

A faint color rose to the pale cheek. The countess looked at 
the young man, smiling. 

“Why should I blush to call you my son, Fulvio?” said she, 
“when my dearest wish has been to have you say, ‘my mother.’ 
If my daughter were here, I would unite your hands and call you 
my son.” 

“You forget, madame,” and the smile faded from his face, 
‘that I have a wife, a dear wife.” 


He kissed the hand of the countess 
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“True, true,” said Maria, sadly, “ you cannot be my son.” 

“T know it, madame, and may God bless you! You are right. 
I cannot be your son. I must now to court, to the king, there to 
falsify my own words. You are perfectly right, and I honor you. 
Your children, your youngest, shall be with you to-morrow. 
Would to God I could find yourson. Farewell.” 

“ Stay, Fulvio!” crid Maria Amalfi, rising; “I love you. You 
are generous, noble. You have been a son in truth to me. I will 
say to Ferdinand, King of Naples, freely, willingly, that is the el- 
dest son of Mario, Count Monteleone !” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE DIRECTOR AND MARIA AMALFI. 


Jouann SpurzHemm was in his sleeping room with Pierre 
Falcone. He seemed gay as he exclaimed: “ Ah, I gained a hun- 
dred per cerit last night. I feel young and gay. I shall livea 
hundred years! Your visit, my dear doctor, was very opportune. 
The purse with the name of Coriolani in pearls, will make a fine 
story; it helps us amazingly. We shall be rich and powerful, 
Falcone! I tell you frankly, Falcone, that if I did not need your 
services still longer, your life would be short ; but never fear, you 
are useful still, and ever will be so ; go on and dream.” 

Falcone lowered his head. He knew Sparsheim now ; and Jo- 
hann, indiscreet man, had by his idle, exultant words, lost his 
hold on the young doctor. For once his penetration was at fault. 
He believed that hatred would carry him any length ; hatred and 
ambition. He was wrong. Spurzheim went on. 

" «There is the knell for my poor Barbara. If I have lost her, 
I have gained other things ; you also, Falcone. You ure not en- 
cumbered with a deformed, old wife—you gain a beauty of six- 
teen years ; tor Celeste is beautiful, you tell me.” 

“ As beautiful as an angel.” 

“Yes, yes, [ know. And thirdly, you become the son-in-law of 
Count Monteleone, Prime Minister of his majesty, King Ferdi- 
nand, of Naples.” 

“ To reach all that,” said Falcone, looking intently at the with- 
ered, ghastly man before him, “ you must marry the widow of 
Count Monteleone, signor.” 

“You have hit it! You consider it impossible for a woman like 
her to marry such a skeleton as myself ¢” 

“J consider it impossible, signor, for Maria Amalfi to marry 
David Heimer.” 

Johann trembled slightly at the words, and at the tone of the 
young man. Then he smiled grimly, and said : “TI play a difficult 
part. You pronounced that name, which I have almost forgotten, 
as if you thought that it was in your power to crush—not mine. 
Have a care; even now I am powerful, and in a few days will be 
more so. You know perhaps all the details of the history of this 
Monteleone ?” 

« All, signor,” replied Falcone, calmly. 

“ How gained you that knowledge ?” asked Spurzbeim, almost 
fiercely. 

“] know it; ’tis no matter as to the rest. Your plan is odious.” 

“ Ha! ha! you are severe. Remember I want not a man with 
aconscience! I will marry Maria Amalfi.” 

«« Have a care, signor; you rely upon her having recovered her 
reason not to recognize you. I tell you her mind is not wholly 
settled yet. She will have her hours of insanity ; and then, in 
those moments she will recognize you. Also, some minds in 
their lucid intervals, remember the cause of their insanity. Her 
mind may be such a one.” 

“ Nonsense! I fear nothing on that score. In order to remem- 
ber what I did the night of the 13th of October, 1815, she must 
become mad—madmen who speak are not believed, my friend !’” 

Falcone looked doubtful. Johann went on in another strain. 

“Will those bells never stop ringing? Takes a long time to 
ring that woman into——. Well, well. Those puppets I set 
dancing the other night at the Doria palace, Malatesta, Sampieri, 


- Colonna and others, they have had half a mind to retract ; but 


when I lay my hand on any one, I lay it heavily. In one hour 
they will be free. In two hours they will play the second scene in 
the comedy.” 

“ Their part 9° 

“Concerns you not. Last night a wounded man was carried to 
the Coriolani palaco—an old man—it is Manucelus Giudicelli. At 
ten o’clock this morning he had not recovered his speech. His 
physician is Antonio Doni; do you know him, son-in-law ?” 

“I am one of his pupils.” 

“Good! Manuelus must never recover his voice or senses. 
You are a pupil, you say, of Doni? You can boldly go to the 
palace—say he sent you. He will not trouble you, for I will send 
for him. At eleven you must be there. We will think now of 
pleasanter things; of my marriage, Itis necessary to begin to 
prepare a long while beforchand. To become the happy spouse 
of Maria Amalfi, for you to become the heir of Monteleone, two 
things are necessary. First, Manuelus must remain mute—I know 
of only one sure paralysis—death. Secondly, I mast pay my court 
to the noble Maria. As I cannot go to her, the countess must take 
the trouble to come to my humble mansion. Those are two deli- 
cate precautions. I count upon you to accomplish them.” 

“ Kill the old Manuelus Giudicelli, and carry off the countess ?” 
coldly said Falcone. 

“Exactly. You are very penetrating. I like to have things 
simply, traly stated ; I detest equivocation.” 

The doctor coughed twice. He did so to guard the expression 
of his face. Johann looked at him with a mocking smile. 

“You must watch that cough,” he said, coldly, “ anless you 
wish to die young. I have some excellent cough lozenges. My 


poor Barbara found them very efficacious. For such a cough as 
yours they are the only sure cure.” . 

Falcone looked at him with a smile, equal in scorn. It lasted 
but a minute. He trembled with rage as Johann threw into his 
lap two lozenges. 

“ Now,” said Falcone, “ these two lozenges are in my power.” 

Johann took a paper from among his letters, and read in a dis- 
tinct voice: “ Report addressed to his excellency, the director of 
the royal police, by Jacopo Civetta, inspector of the third 
class, concerning a seizure made in the house of Signor Pierre 
Falcone, physician of the faculty of Bologna; the seizure con- 
sists in two golden boxes containing lozenges, given to Barbara 
Spurzheim, deceased, wife of the director—” 

Falcone trembled, and uttered a cry of rage. 

“T am very strong!” said Spurzheim, with a smile; “ remem- 
ber that, my son-in-law !” 


Julian followed Pierre Falcone, and whs led unsuspectingly into 
the snare set forhim. He was left alone in the parlor, adjoining 
the director’s chamber. Here he waited impatiently for the good, 
kind Manuelus. Before him stood Barbara Spursheim’s chair, 
crowned with the arms of Monteleone. A richly gilt book lay on 
a small table near him; on the cover of that was stamped the 
Monteleone motto—Agere non loqui. Julian opened it. On the 
white page was traced in delicate female characters, the following 
words: “ Maria from Mario—Saint Maria’s days—August 15th, 
1808.” 

Julian was absorbed in contemplation of this book, when the 
opening of the door aroused him. He saw in the room Pierre 
Falcone leading a little withered old man. Julian rose, as the di- 
rector, supported by Pierre Falcone, approached him. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The sight of the old man filled his breast with rage, and he 
spoke coldly. 

“Signor, I wish to see my father Manuelus. I have a sister 
who is waiting for me ; I wish to rejoin her.” 

The doctor placed the wicked old man in the chair bearing the 
arms of Monteleone. Spurzheim murmured as he sank back : 

“Poor Barbara! She spoke of seven days, but it was only to 
frighten me. She had considerable duplicity in her character. 
Ah, i shall live a hundred years. Falcone, I am cold ; put some- 
thing on my head, and wrap a shawl round my feet. Barhara’s 
mantle, hanging on the back of that other chair, will do very well. 
God knows I bear her no bitterness, though she did speak of seven 
days. Come here, young man!” he added, raising his voice. 

Julian approached, feeling, he knew not why, utter repugnance 
to the old man before him. 

“ Manuelus will not come, my child,” he said, in a deep voice ; 
“ Manuelus is dead !” 

“Dead! my father dead !” 

“Dead. Your sister, too, does not wait for you~the room is 
empty—she has been carried off !” 

Julian made one bound to the door. 

Spurzheim said, coldly: “Stop; you have in me a friend and 
protector. Go into that closet, the door of which the good doctor 
holds open. Regard attentively all that passes here. Listen with 
all your ears. No matter what you hear, do not utter a word, a 
sigh! You will learn your history—your history is terrible. 
When you leave this house you will be a man. When you area 
man, you will devote yourself to avenging. Go!” 

Julian staggered like a drunken man. He almost fell into the 
closet, before which Pierre Falcone drew a heavy curtain. 


An instant afterwards, Maria Amalfi, clothed in deep mourning 
and veiled, entered Barbara’s room. Pierre Falcone remained 
outside. Julian, hid behind the drapery, pressed his hands tight- 
ly upon his heart. The curtains were drawn, and the chamber 
was so dark that Maria could only distinguish a confused mass in 
the deep arm-chair. Julian, placed in a darker spot still, could 
easily distinguish the face of the lady, as entering, she raised her 
veil. Maria said aloud, when she was a few steps from the door : 
“ Am I before his majesty ?” 

We must pause to explain the stratagem of Spurzheim. Maria, 
wholly ignorant of the aspect of the city, had been brought to the 
director’s house under pretence that she was going to the king. 

“ Approach me nearer, Countess Monteleone,” replied the wily 
man, after a long pause. 

Maria Amalfi, obedient to the command, advanced some steps. 

“If you are the king,” murmured she, “I pray your majesty to 
hear me and do me justice. I have found the loved son of Mario 
Monteleone—” 

“You lic, woman !” rudely interrupted Spurzheim. 

The dignified, refined countess recoiled. 

Spurzheim added, in a milder tone ; “I beg you to excuse me, 
madame ; when you know all, you will see I had not time to 
choose my words. You are not at the Villa Floridiani, neither am 
I the king.” 

“ Has my ignorance becn taken advantage of ? Do they wish to 
prevent me from secing the king 1” 

“They make use of your ignorance to save you, madame,” 
answered Spurzheim. “ You must see the king ; but it was neces- 
sary first for you to know the name of him who killed Mario 
Monteleone, your busband, that you might not commit the sacri- 
lege of giving the name of son to one who made your children 
fatherless, and you a widow !” 

Maria, pale and trembling, was obliged to support herself by the 
table. She understood the insinuation; Fulvio was accused. 
Her heart defended Fulvio. 

“ Was it you who sent me that letter?” asked the countess. 

“Tt was, madame.” 

“Who are you? I do not know you.” 


This was an important moment for the director. 

“Come nearer and look at me.” 

The countess approached, and eagerly scanned the wasted face 
turned towards her. 

“No, I do not know you.” 

“Do you not know your cousin David Heimer?” 

A cold sweat stood on the director’s face as he asked that ques- 
tion. Would she remember ? 

Maria trembled violently ; she passed her hands across her pale 
brow. An expression of horror for an instant spread over her 
fave, wavered, and was gone. But science did not lie; the re- 
membrance of her madness did not come to her now that she was 
sane. Johann was saved. The remembrance of the night of Oc- 
tober 13, 1815, remained in the shade. 

“I remember David Heimer, the faithful friend and companion 
of Mario Monteleone. Are you then that David Heimer ?” 

“Many years have passed, my noble cousin and mistress,” said 
Johann, in a respectful tone, “since I was happy in your happi- 
ness. Three times the thunder strack your house. But God is 
good, and has permitted me to live until I could give one last 
proof of my love for the noble Monteleone. Seat yourself there 
before me. I hope my weakness will not clog my will. My last 
words shall be for you ; and if you wish, the last act of my mis- 
erable life shall be the best and most glorious, since it will save 
the posterity of Mario, my relation, master and friend. You see 
well, madame,” continued Spurzheim, in a feeble voice, “ that my 
hours are numbered. You cannot doubt that it is a dying man 
who speaks to you. God grant that my words have all the weight 
and influence that the words of a dying man should have. I wish 
to accomplish the only vow I ever made in this world. I will be- 
gin, and I pray you, in consideration of my extreme weakness, 
which increases every moment, not to interrupt me, for fear death 
may come before I have finished. Your oldest son is dead, assas- 
sinated by the man who killed your husband.” 

The countess uttered a groan. 

“The assassin, madame, was a precocious rascal, for he was 
scarcely sixteen years old. I must refer to your malady ; it pains 
me to do so, but necessity is imperious. My strength is fast fail- 
ing me. Madame, you have lost three children ; two shall be ro- 
turned to you it the All-Powerful will permit. One night, the 
13th of October, 1815—” 

Johann paused slowly, and studied the face of the countess. It 
remained calm, and his fast fear vanished. He resumed : 

“On the night of the 13th of October, 1815, we were all united 
to celebrate the restoration of Ferdinand and the return of our 
master, when a stranger asked to speak with Monteleone. That 
stranger was Joachim Murat, ex-king of Naples. The king came 
to demand an asylum, which was granted him. One man sat 
humbly at the foot of the table—that man was he who has invented 
the name and title of Prince Fulvio Coriolani. Then he was 
called Athol, and was there by chance. Monteleone was betrayed. 
The two children of Giacomo Doria are heirs to: Monteltone. 
Athol became a prince that he might marry Angelia Doria, who 
possesses half of the property of your children.” 

Maria bowed her head in silence. 

“‘ Madame, I must say painful things. You were made the in- 
nocent instrument of the infamy. You were insane—insane be- 
cause of the loss of your children. I shudder as I pronounee the 
awful words. A man glided into your chamber that night and 
said, ‘ The scoundrel who robbed you of your children is in this 
house ; his name is Joachim. Go!’ You, poor insane mother, 
rose, and rushed from the house crying, ‘Joachim ! Joachim |’ 
They followed you, tho soldiers in the valley, where you led. 
Mario and this Joachim, who was Murat, were made prisoners to- 
gether. We were all there; but the two Dorias and Chevalier 
Athol had disappeared.” 

“ This is horrible!” exclaimed the countess. Then added, in 
a low, frightened tone : “ That man, has he dared to come before 
me 

“ Madame, for years I followed that man, but never found him, 
for he often changed his name and place. You have aided me to 
find bim.” 

“Me!” 

“Yes, through you. The vile assassin is Fulvio Coriolani, 
who possesses all the necessary papers, and wants only the testi- 
mony ot the mother to appear before the world the son of Mario 
Monteleonce !” 

“ Have pity on me, signor!”’ stammered Maria. 

“He bears another name, more widely known, bat less honor- 
able—it is Porporato! This hour, the murderer of your husband 
will demand your testimony to establish himself the eldest son of 
Count Monteleone, and you, weak woman, will give it!” 

Johann clapped his hands, and Pierre Falcone appeared. 

_“ Conduct the Countess Monteleone to the Villa Floridiani. If 
any one attempts to attack her, because she is a widow and alone, 
say that the director of the royal police has chosen her for his 
wife, Go, Falcone, the king awaits the countess, who will speak 
according to her conscience 

She entered the carriage. 

Julian, as soon as the door closed, sprang from his hiding-place. 

“In the name of heaven, signor, answer me! Is that the man 
who has carried off my sister ?” 

“ Rouse yourself, Julian Monteleone ; this woman in mourning 
is your mother. The sainted martyr of Pizzo was your father. 
To bring Fulvio Coriolani to the scaffold, it is only necessary to 
prove that he entered your room last night. You have the neces- 


‘* Yes, the embroidered purse.” 
A few rapid strides, and Julian left the house. 
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Johann remained alone. He 
closed his eyes and sank back 
into the chair once used by 
Barbara. 

“ The earthworm has killed the 
lion!” murmured he. “I shall 
yet be Count Monteleone, and I 
shall bury them all—all! I shall 
livea hundred years!” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE HEART PIERCED WITH 
TWO SWORDS. 

Tue Prince Coriolani arrived 
at the royal villa nearly at the 
same time as the youthful Coun- 
tess Angelia Doria. The young 
girl turned pale as she saw the 
handsome prince, who, with calm 
face and firm step entered the 
presence of the king, who wel- 
comed him eagerly. All the gen- 


tlemen and ladies of the court | 
were present. A strange scene Wi 

was enacted outside the villa, i 
The duchess, Nina Dolci, was Y | j 
about to villa, when the 


“ Your pardon, miss, but such 
are our orders ; you cannot pass.” 
Nina turned pale and trembled 
as she stepped back among the 


trees. Soon she was hidden from 
sight. From her hiding-place 
she saw her uncle refused admit- 
tance, and the intendant of the 
royal police. All this was very 
strange. Her burning eyes were 
fixed upon the windows of the 
pavilion, and she murmured : 

“Johann Spurzheim is there! I could swear it! This day 
there will be a battle! God grant victory to him !” 

A few minutes afterwards she appeared with a bunch of flowers. 
Walking to the other side of the pavilion, she entered by the door 
leading to the apartments of the princess of Salerna. The galle- 
ries she traversed were deserted. She at last reached a little ante- 
room, where sat a woman in deep mourning. With a glance she 
recognized the Countess Monteleone. 

“ You cannot pass here,” said a rude voice, and the door was 
shut in her face. 

Nina turned and opened another door. In that room were seven 
or eight gentlemen, talking earnestly. This time she closed the 
4oor herself. She had recognized among them Marquis Malatesta, 
Sampieri, Vespuccio, Doria, Colonna, Ziani, Grannia and others. 
They were speaking to Carlo Piccolomini. The Zingara girl said 
half aloud : “ Johann Spurzheim can’t be far from here.” 

Nina carefully examined all the rooms, but found not the wily 
director. She reached at last a small boudoir with a stone balcony, 
beneath which sat two Savoyard girls with harps. In the pavilion 
was a sombre scene. The king was seated between his two sons. 
The chair of the Minister of State was empty. Loredan Doria 
stood behind his majesty. The princesses and Angelia Doria sat 


DOCTOR FALCONE AND THE ORPHAN CHILDREN. 


not far trom where Fulvio Coriolani stood. The king spoke. He 
proclaimed to the assembled court that the great and noble house 
of Monteleone had found an heir ; that their name would be again 
published to the world. His tone was dry, and his words short. 
Fulvio was the only one who remarked this. 

“ Count Monteleone,” said the king, “ approach !” 

Fulvio advanced. Loredan Doria, cold, silent and immovable 
as a statue, did not look at the young prince. 

“Count,” said the king again, “‘ you promised us the proofs of 
your birth ; we wait for them.” 

“ Sire,” replied Fulvio, who had not yet spoken, “ I promised you | 
the register of the birth of Mario Monteleone, eldest son of Count 
Monteleone, who died in the dungeon at Pizzo; behold them. I 
lay down at the feet of your majesty the birth-acts of my brother 
and sister, Julian and Celeste Monteleone.” 

The king took the papers without looking at the new Count 
Monteleone. 

“ What more have you ?” 

“The testament of my respected father,” replied Fulvio. 

“ That is right,” said the king ; “ signor count, you promised 
us both the testament of your dead father, and the testimony of 


your living mother.” 


JOHANN SPURZHEIM AND HIS VICTIM. 


[See page 886.] 


“Sire,” said he, extending a paper, “see halt my promise 
fiulfilled.” 

Nina, through the glass door behind the princesses, could see 
all. She was astonished at the calm, or rather impassibility, ex- 
pressed in the face of Fulvio. 

“ Count Monteleone,” said the king, “ you affirm that the testa- 
ment now held in my hands is that of your father ?” 

“ Sire,” replied Fulvio, “I affirm it on my honor!” 

The king handed the paper to a man who for the last few 
seconds had stood between Loredan Doria’s chair and tho throne. 
This man stepped to a door opposite Nina, who recognized the 
man. 

“ That is Johann Spurzheim.” 

Fulvio also saw the man, but did not show the least emotion. 

“There remains only the testimony of your mother,” said the 
king. 

“Sire,” replied Fulvio, coldly, “Iam astonished that the 
Countess Monteleone, my mother, is not already in presence ot 
your majesty.” 

The king said aloud: “ We await the Countess Monteleone, 
your mother.” 

There was in the voice such bitterness that Nina shuddered, and 
the princess of Salerna raised her 
face and whispered to the prince 
royal, who replied: ‘ Reassure 
yourself; I know my father.” 

The king rose and spoke. 

“T think I am surrounded by 
faithful friends. Signors, a vast 
conspiracy is organized in our 
States, against our person and 
government. Do not interrapt 
me! I believe in your loyalty. 
This assembly, convened orig- 
inally to glorify the memory of 
our cousin and friend, Mario 
Monteleone, has now another 
end. Justice shall be done to 
Monteleone—his legitimate heirs 
shall recover their property and 
rank ; but justice must be done 
Before any one leaves this palace 
the traitors shall be unveiled and 

Deep silence followed this deo- 
laration, made in a firm, clear 
voice. Prince Fulvio stood like 
a statue. The princess of Salerna 
heard a voice in her ear. 

“ Highness, it is a case of life 
and death. It this billet does 
not reach the one to whom it is 
addressed, you will have to re- 
proach yourself with the death 
of an innocent man.” 

The princess, pale with emo- 
tion, rose, walked with a firm, 
proud step across the space be- 
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tween Fulvio and the throne, and feigning to take his hands, she 
glided into it the billet. The king frowned, and the princess re- 
gained her seat, covered with deep blushes. Poor woman! with- 
out knowing it, she had aided the enemies of her favorite. 

* Sire,” exclaimed Piccolomini, who watched with — eyes, 
“they abuse, under your very eyes, the compassion of a noble 
princess. A billet has been given to the accused.” 

“To the accused !” re a dozen voices. 

It was a tribunal, and Falvio Coriolani stood there accused. 

Fulvio held the note corteetyt be had not opened it even. 
With a gesture full of grace, he the letter at the feet of his 
king. A voice trom the side where the princesses sat, said : 

- “Courage! you are not yet condemned !” 

The note contained a sentence in mysterious characters. 

The two Bourbon princes looked astonished. The king ex- 
claimed indignantly: “ We have been audaciously deceived ! 

Then choosing a paper from among several that lay on the 
pawl before him, he gave it to his son, saying: “ Decipher the 
scrawl |’ 

The paper was the key to the Alphabet of Silence. The prince 
of Salerna read, after a moment’s study: “You are lost; fly!” 

“ Such advice,” said Prince Francis, boldly, “ given in a place 


where flight is absolutely impossible, cannot come from any Chev- 
= of Silence who is prudent and 
ve iad 


The turned hi =. 
al king is back, mur- : 


: “You are all warned. 

Have I not been bewitched myself t 
But God be thanked, my eyes are 
open, and justice shall be done!” 
He made a sign, and Malatesta 


came forward. 

“ Sire,” said he, kneeling before 
the , “yesterday I accused this 
man before your majesty, with hav- 
. ing stolen his name : I de- 

clare him to be —ene i 
the the law of 
ilence. 
“Have you an to an- 
wer ?” asked the king. 

“Nothing, sire,” answered Ful- 
vio, calmly. 

“T declare that this man was the 
one who scaled the walls of Castel 
Vecchio and delivered his accom- 

lice, Baron Altamonte. Under 
Ris gloves are two proofs of what 


I 
ulvio trembled imperceptibly, 
and he slowly loved. 
“ The ring of the Masters of Si- 
lence!”’ triumphantly exclaimed 
Malatesta. 


“The ring of my father,” re- 
lied Fulvio, without losing his 
hty gravity ; “the ring of the 
sainted Monteleone, who was mas- 
ter of the Knights of the Iron 


y’ 

- That is true,” said Francis of 
Bourbon ; “I know it to be true.” 

It was the last effort made in fa- 
vor of Coriolani. 

“You know nothing,” replied 
the king ; “ be silent and listen.” 
To Fulvio he said, “The other 
hand.” 

Fulvio drew off the other glove. 
His left hand, white and delicate 
as that of a woman, showed a deep 
and recent burn. 

“ Whence came that wound ?” 

“Sire,” replied Fulvio, “two 
ldren tried to commit sui- 
I am not accustomed to 
boast of my deeds.” 

This answer was given in a tone 
so frank and respectfal, and so 
quiet, that all the words carried 
conviction with them. 

The accused was left to himself. 


entered, followed by 
her two children so lately found— 
Julian and Celeste. She looked 
at Fulvio, made a step towards 
him. He in his turn held out his 
arms to her, and his eyes were 
filled with tears. 

At this juncture, when all hearts 
beat with emotion, when Maria 
Amalfi was about to rush into the 


THE FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE, FRANCE. 

What literary pilgrim who has wandered through the south of 
Europe, has ever failed to visit Vaucluse—the lovely spot hallowed 
by the genius and residence of Petrarch—a name the world will 
never forget to syllable? The scenes that genius has glorified 
sometimes owe their beauty only to the imaginationa—not so with 
Vaucluse, as the unexaggerated picture before us shows. The 
lofty and stern mountain peaks, the rushing river with its fri 
of trees, the houses grouped at the base of the precipitous rocks, 
form a rare combination of romantic and impressive features. 
About six | es from Avignon, in the south of France, a semi- 
circle of rough and pointed rocks, suddenly closing the winding 
valley of Vaucluse, compels the most indifferent to halt and ad- 
mire the calmness and freshness of the landscape which surrounds 
him. In the lower and central part of this wall of rocks, a nat- 


ural grotto, about a hundred feet broad at the surface, opens in . 


the obscurity. It is no doubt deep, for it.is sixty teet high imme- 
diately below the irregular arch which forms the entrance. Under 
this arch, impenetrable to the eve, but where freshness, silence and 
capricious structure charm the senses, extends a magnificent sheet 
ot water, apparently motionless, here and there black or green like 
the interior of the grotto and the sombre foliage which adorns it, 
but everywhere transparent, and at your feet dazzling and pure as 


Dante to Homer, and Petrarch to Virgil. The prestige was great 
within and beyond the mountains, for it was not dissi in the 
eighteenth century; not only Rousseau, the other child of the 
Alps, repeated incessantly and throughout his writings the verses 
of Petrarch, but Voltaire surprised himself one day by translating 
the Canzone “ Chiare, freschel e dolci acqui (sweet, fresh and lim- 
id waves,”’) into verses which all the world remembers. In the 
ower part of the valley, far from the smoke and noise of the dif- 
ferent manufactories recently established on the Sorgue, and at 
only a hundred paces from the fountain, you are still shown, on a 
int of rock, the site of Petrarch’s house, the rains of which the 

st century beheld. Laura, the angelic and celebrated woman, 
the mysterious object of a pure and constant affection, who was to 
the poet what Beatrice had been to Dante, a celestial apparition, 
whom we might almost believe to have bee purely ideal,—Laura, 
according to those who think she was an inhabitant of earth, lived 
at no great distance, on another eminence. separated by a smiling 
valley from Petrarch’s villa. It is said that it was at Avignon to 
which he had come when a youth, with his father, an old fellow 
exile of Dante, that Petrarch met Laura for the first time. But 


was for all Italy, the lofty rank 

which the city and the pontifical 

court of Avignon then occupied in 

Europe ; and particularly what the 
vencal manners and the 

of the troubadours had been in the 

twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


TABLE MANNERS. 

One day the Abbe Cosson, who 
was a celebrated literary member 
of the Mazarin College, was invi- 
ted to dine with M. de Radonvil- 
liers. At his table he found him- 
self among gentlemen of the high- 
est rank—cordonbleus, marshals of 


weak enoug 

self a perfect miracle of bon ton), 
on leaving the dining-room, rather 
talkative after his tokay, couldn’t 
forbear asking his friend, M. de 
Lille, in something of a self-satis- 
fied tone, whether his behaviour 
during dinner hadn’t been some- 
thing conspicuously correct—wor- 
thy, if possible, of the great occa- 
sion. “Good gracious!” replied 
De Lille, in a thrilling whisper, 
“‘is it possible that you can be un- 
aware of the awful things you have 
done?” “ What on earth do you 
mean?” replied the abbe, rather 
taken Po “ Anyhow, I sup- 
pose, I behaved as as m 

neighbors.” “My poor fi 
listen to me, and count up your 
sins upon your fi . Lmprimis 
—Instead of dropping your napkin 
unostentatiously across your knees, 
you displayed it in the most elabo- 
rate and 8 manner; and 
not content with having done so, 
stuck the corner into your button- 


hole. Shocking! Jtem—You ate 
ur with a nm in one 
d, and a fork in the other. A 
fork to soup! Good heavens! 


Item—You asked for fowl instead 
sa ing ‘chicken.’ Fowls are 


of 
only tal ed about in 
yard. Jtem— When the butler came 


de R—— and myself. Why upon 
earth Whenever Wine was offered 10 

, did you insist upon filling our 
id you know that we wished for 
wine? or for one wine more than 


hind her and whispered in her ear THE FAMOUS FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE, NEAR AVIGNON, FRANCE. managing your bread in the usual 
“Would you reward your hus- ° way, you chopped it ap with your 
band’s assassin ¢”’ y 

‘The woman trembled. She was about to proclaim his | the light which plays u it. This is the famous fountain of | —I saw lums in your pocket. Jtem—You made use of 
guilt, she raised her eyes to Fulvio’s handsome, kind face, | Vaucluse. This ‘emainies beautifal miniature lake, is fed by | your pt se ond kerchiet ct then, instead of replacing it at 
the face so like her husband’s, and sealed her lips. She would | invisible sources, and flows noiselessly through subterranean | once in your pocket, stuck it in the arm of your chair. was 


“No, sire!” And she fainted in the arms of the two children. 
Fulvio remained as calm and self-possessed as before. Those 
and a d ees one instant spread over very- 
body trembled. 
[concLupRED NEXT WEEK.] 


(Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial contal 
story, can the Periodical Depots.} 


Manners are of more importance than laws. Upon them, ina 
great measure, the laws depend. The law touches us bat here 
and there, now and then; manners are what vex or soothe, cor- 
rupt or purify, exalt or debase, barharize or refine us, by a con- 
stant, steady, uniform, insensible o ion, like that of the air we 
breathe. They give our lives their whole form and color. <Ac- 
cording to their quality they aid or destroy morals.—Barton. 


canals into a lower ravine, where it becomes the Sorgue, a water- 
course considerable enough to assume the name of a river, and 
allow boat navigation not far off, where itis increased by the 
affluence of other sources. It is only ata certain period of the 
that the swollen fountain overflows the walls of the bares { 
in, boils up in the open air, and falls in cascades into the 
of the . The ts of the environs tell how incompar- 
ably pare the water is, and how it flows so softly that it has no 
time to form rust or moss on the rock through which it rushes. It 
is soon divided into a thousand different channels, and fertilizes 
the distant plain with its waves, watering the thirsty earth and im- 
parting life to the fields of one of the most charming regions in 
the world. But the souvenir linked forever to this lovely spot is 
the sojourn that Petrarch made here ; it is in the life of this 
poet and his genius that we must seek the secret of the celebri 
and fascination of Vaucluse; in those inspired stanzas whi 
were the joy and pride of oy in the fourteenth century, when, 
awaking the long the Middle Ages, by the 
first rays of the revi letters, she felt happy and proud in her 
ability to respond in song to the songs of antiquity, and to oppose 


not mere want of politeness ; it was an indecency and an insult to 


shameless or inexcusable. Finally, to crown — disgrace (pour 


nate in in the most offensively careful manner, just as if any- 
body was likely to use it again! There! Put your ten fingers in 
your pocket, and pray that you may be from ever again 


failed to make 


A Perrect Max.—The man deserving the name, is one whose 
thoughts and exertions are for others, | r than himself ; whose 
high purpose is adopted on just principles, and never abandoned 
while heaven or affords means of accomplishing it. He is 
one who will neither seek an indirect advantage by a specious 
word, nor take an evil path to secure a real good purpose. 

a man were one for whom a woman’s heart should beat constant 
while he breathes, and break when he dies.— Scott. 


to understand thoroughly the influence of this meeting on the life < 
of Petrarch, the mystic attachment of the poet to Laura and Van- 
| clase, the excessive praises he lavished on them, his solemn tri- 
umph and the unequalled he 
long enjoyed throughout Europe, 
it would be necessary to recall 
= what the lover of Beatrice then 
enlarged, and in all his pride and were dining? Jtem—You be- 
officiousness which not be 
tolerated at the most vulgar table ; 
a d'hote in Paris. IJtem—Instead of 
not accuse him, though she not call him her son. The voice | % 
of the king recalled her wandering thoughts. | us all. Because your coffee after dinner was inconveniently hot, "= 
; “Madame, do you recognize in the man before you the eldest on drank it out of your saucer. I can imagine few acts more : 
son of Mario, Count Monteleone ?” | : 
| | 
| | 
sinning 80 egregiously. 16 poor abbe shocked and Con- 
founded, confessing to himself that all his Greek and Latin had 
| | : 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE PAST. 


BY SYBIL PARE. 


Iam dreaming, vaguely dreaming, 
Of the silent vanished years ; 

I am longing for their brightness, 
Sighing over al) their tears. 

Old-time faces smile upon me, 
Old-time voices haunt my brain, 

And their kisses on my forehead, 
Fall like pure baptiema) rain. 


As I dream, the quiet moonlight 
Shimmers through the fragrant vines, 
And I hear a lonely sobbing. 
Of the wind among the pives; 
For each sad and dirge-like whisper, 
Memory hath an answering tone, 
Light the beart which keepeth only 
Song and gladness for its own. 


Every flicker of the moonbeams, 
Every murmur of the leaves, 

Something of the sweet past bringeth ; 
And within the gleaming weaves, 

Fancies quaint and wierd and olden, 
That were real long ago, 

When our skies were blue and golden, 
In the pleasant summer glow. 


© the past, our past, which lieth 
Close upon that lonely shore, 
Where the sad sea waves are chanting 


Through the storms and mists and darkness, 
Still we turn to that green isle, 

Where our own fleet hopes lie buried, 
And the blossoms live and smile. 


So till life’s last dream be over, 
And our hands are folded still, 
With a cold and pulseless pressure 
O’er the heart so dead and chill, 
Shall we yearn and strive and linger, 
Where the waters seethe and foam, 
Whispering softly, ‘‘ Time's rude billows 
Soon may waft us to our home.” 


» 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ADVENTURES ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


~ 


BY WALTER CLARENCE.* 


Surprise and Capture of a Slaver—Fernando Po.—The War 
‘anoe.—The African Pilot —Bonny River.— The Ground Sharks. 

—“* The White Man’s Grave.” 

E1omTeen years ago I was attached to H. M. sloop-of-war 
“Superb,” then employed on the coast of Africa in the suppres- 
sion of the slavetrade. A year before, I had passed my examin- 
ation as mate, at Seringapatam, after having served six years as 
mate, and I was now acting lieutenant of the Superb. 

We had been three months on the coast without capturing a 
prize, or even seeing a suspicious vessel, during which period the 
“ Alert,” brig-of-war, had captured two slavers. We were, of 
course, disappointed and jealous, and eager for anything, for it is 
punishment enough for any mortal sin, to be doomed to serve 
twelve months on the African coast, and terrible to have to endure 
the purgatory of disappointment, besides, and to feel that there is 
no prize-money in prospective, to sweeten the discomforts of the 
weary station. 

We had hailed a brig bound to New York and laden with palm- 
oil, and had been informed by the captain that a vessel hav- 
ing the appearance of a slaver, had been seen by him, standing in 
towards Clarence Bay, in the Island of Fernando Po. Of course 
we proceeded there with all possible despatch, but when we ar- 
rived, we discovered that our usual luck was attending us. 


A schooner had been there, and had lain at anchor in the bay a 
day and a night, but she had left the day before we arrived, and 
gone—no one knew whither. At least, so the natives explained 
to us as well as we could understand, and there were no white 
men at that period at the settlement. 

We had not been in port for several weeks, and the lieutenant 
in command of the sloop-of-war, resolved, since fortune had 
driven him to Fernando Po, to remain there a few days and water 
the ship. . 

On the second day of our sojourn, we were surprised to see a 
large double-banked, native war-canoe enter the bay, evidently in 
search of the sloop, for the crew paddled directly toward us, and 
in a few minutes the chief stood on our decks. 

Neither he nor any of his men could speak English intelligibly, 
but with a mixture of broken English and Spanish interlarded 
with words of their own language, they at length made us com- 
prehend that a vessel with two masts and forty men—so the chief 
explained by extending the fingers of both hands four times—was 
at anchor in one of the mouths of the Bonny River, which empties 
itself into the sea at a part of the coast not far from the Island of 
Fernando Po. 

They gave us to understand that the two-masted vessel, or 
schooner, had sailed from Clarence Bay, and it was evident, from 
their gestures, that she was a slaver; indeed, no mere trading 
schooner would employ a crew of forty men. We were satisfied 
we. Clarence is a well-known contributor to “ Dickens’s Household 
Words,” and was eleven years in the British navy. In these sketches he 
describes truthfully the scenes he delineates, being bis 


have secured his services for our columns, and our readers will find him 
sterling and vivid writer. A 


that this schooner was the self-same suspicious looking craft of 
whose proximity we had been advised by the master of the brig 
we had spoken, and to weigh anchor and proceed in chase, or 
rather, in search of the marauder, was the work of a very few 
minutes. 

The chief and his immediate subordinates were rewarded with 
presents of tobacco and rum, and each man of the crew of the war- 
canoe was treated with a glass of ram and as much sea-biscuit as 
he could eat. The chief, however, had another object in view. 
He wished to make something more of the information he had 
furnished us with, and signified that, for pay—whatever pay the 
commander chose to give him—he would be happy to serve as 
pilot to the expedition. His suggestion was one which the com- 
mander of the sloop-of-war was very glad to comply with, for we 
knew that the expedition must be undertaken in boats, since the 
sloop drew too much water to penetrate far up the river, and as 
there were several mouths to Bonny River, it was at least an equal 
chance that if we blockaded one entrance, the schooner would es- 
cape by another. At all events, the anxiety of the chief to act 
as pilot, was a proof that he was not playing us false, and more- 
over, his assistance would, in all probability, considerably expe- 
dite our search. 

Dismissing the war-canoe, to return to its rendezvous or to pad- 
dle astern of the sloop, as its crew thought fit, we took the chief 
and his son, a lad of sixteen or thereabouts, on board, and in the 
course of twenty-four hours—for, although the distance was 
but short, the wind was light—we sighted one of the entrances 
of the Bonny. It was sometime, however, before our pilot could 
decide positively which was the branch of the river wherein the 
slaver lay, and after compelling us to cruise about for nearly 
twelve hours longer, and not until the patience of our commander 
was nearly exhausted, he pointed out the entrance he had been 
secking. It was, by this time, near nightfall, and it was resolved 
to wait until darkness set in, before we entered the river. 

The sloop was “hove to,” and three boats lowered—the pin- 
nace and the first and second cutters—and a crew of ten men ap- 
pointed to each, besides the officer in command, for our captain 
was determined that if it were possible to capture the slaver, the 
capture should be effected. 

The commander, Lieutenant Edwards, himself took command 
of the pinnace. The first cutter was commanded by the first lieu- 
tenant, and I, as acting lieutenant, had command of the second 
cutter. In case of a surprise or attack, in which cases the officers 
would of course be picked out, every man, as is customary in such 
night expeditions, was clad alike, viz., in dark-blue flannel shirt 
and dark trousers, and each man was armed with cutlass and 
pistols. 

Night shut in, and the boats left the sloop, the bend of the river 
soon concealing her from our view. For the space of half an 
hour we pulled together, abreast, maintaining almost perfect si- 
lence, the rowlocks having been muffled, and such orders as were 
necessary being given in whispers. Shortly, however, the river 
narrowed to such a degree that there was, at times, no longer room 
for the sweeps of the three boats, and even where it was suffi- 
ciently wide, weeds, rushes and decayed branches of trees rendered 
it difficult of navigation. The banks of the river on both sides 
were covered with dense vegetation. Forest trees towered to an 
immense height, and their enormous trunks were hidden in the 
tangled mass of shrubs, and trees of lesser growth, which com- 
posed the jungle. We little wondered at the unhealthiness of the 
climate, as we labored on our way, for the atmosphere was op- 
pressive in the extreme, and the sickly perfume of decaying vege- 
table matter with which the night air was laden, was almost suffo- 
cating. At times the stream grew, apparently, so narrow, that 
there was secmingly room for no more than the oars of our boat, 
and it was arranged to proceed in single file, the pinnace, with our 
captain in command, taking the lead, and the pilot, who had up 
to this Moment occupied a seat in the bow of the first cutter, step- 
ping on board the pinnace. 

“No sign of the slaver yet,” said the captain, addressing the 
first lieutenant and myself, “and yet we must be six miles from 
the mouth of the river. If this black rascal has deceived us, I’ll 
throw him overboard to the sharks or alligators. There must be 
a colony of them in this cursed hole. The slaver could scarcely 
have penetrated so far up as this.” 

He had glanced sternly at the self-constituted pilot, as he ut- 
tered the above-mentioned words, and as the moon was now shin- 
ing brightly, though its beams scarcely penetrated the dense fo- 
liage which encompassed us, there was light enough for the negro 
chief to notice the glance ; besides, he partially understood the 
words. 

“No, senor—no, massa,” he said, “no me say lie. So—like 
small boat-ship, he come,” and he made a gesture, signifying that 
the schooner had been towed through the narrows, and we were 
well aware that many of the vessels engaged in the slave trade, 
draw very little water. 

“Well, well; better for your own sake if you have told the 
truth,” said the captain. “Jump into the pinnace, man, and 
look ye, take off that duck frock and show your dusky skin, or 
you'll give the alarm and betray us all.” 


Some one of the crew of the sloop had given the chief a duck 
frock before he had left the vessel, and the poor fellow was so 
pleased with his novel finery, that he had donned the garment at 
once, and thus shone conspicuously in white, while all the rest of 
the boat’s crews were clad in sombre attire. Unwillingly, at 
the command of the captain, he pulled off the frock, and took his 
seat in the bow of the pinnace. 

Still, for another hour, we pulled slowly and silently up the 
narrow river, and still there was no sign of the slaver. So com- 
pletely were we hemmed in at times, so entirely separated, in con- 


sequence of the sudden and sharp bends of the stream, that it 
seemed as if nothing could be easier than for a party of natives to. 
attack us unawares, and massacre us all, despite of our vaunted 
force, and suspicions began to arise in the breasts of some that the 
chief had deceived us and was decoying us into a snare which 
would lead to our destruction. Still, what had he to gain by this? 
The sloop was outside with a hundred men still remaining on 
board ! 

At length the dense thicket no longer lined the banks of the 
river—the stream widened, and on either side a level swamp ex- 
tended for miles inland, and sure enough, plainly distinguishable 
in the bright tropic moonlight, and sharply defined against the 
dark blue sky, rose the black hull and tall, tapering spars of a 
schooner—a slaver, beyond any doubt—for, for what honest pur- 
pose had such a vessel penetrated into such a harbor as this ? 

The heart of every man leaped with joy. Here was our first, 
and a sure prize. We were unseen by those on board the slaver. 
The capture would be easy. It was with difficulty the officers 
could prevent the boats’ crews from betraying themselves by noisy 
demonstrations of delight. We were almost within pistol-shot of 
the schooner, and could see any movement on board as plainly as 
if it had been daylight, had there been any movement, but all was 
as still and silent as death. The crew must have been so self- 
satisfied of security, that not even a night-watch had been set, or 
if it had, the man had fallen asleep. 

Our captain rose up in the stern-sheets of the pinnace, and beck- 
oned for the two cutters to pull up abreast, so that all might board 
the schooner together. 

“IT will board on the starboard side, and you, Metcalf,” address- 
ing the first lieutenant, “will take her on the port side, and while 
we are boarding, you, Walter, will pull ahead and board at the 
bows.” 

Scarcely had he seated himself, after having given these orders, 
ere we were startled by a sudden flash from the stern of the 
schoorner—another, followed by two sharp reports. We were dis- 
covered and the discoverer had saluted us with a brace of pistol 
shots. Further attempt at concealment was, of course, out of the 
question. 

“ Pall, pull—with a will, men. Board the rascal altogether,” 
shouted the captain. 

The men replied with a loud cheer. In less than half a minute 
we were alongside the vessel. A volley was fired from the boats, 
and cutlass in hand the boats’ crews boarded the schooner 
together. 

We found, however, that our powder and bali had been vainly 
expended. Not a man belonging to the crew of the slaver was to 
be seen on deck, but proof of the nefarious trade in which she was 
engaged was afforded by the presence on the main deck of a dozen 
or more shivering negroes chained and manacled, and trembling 
with fear. One of the poor creatures had been strack by a pistol 
ball, which, however, had fortunately only grazed his shoulder. 

We could scarcely forbear smiling as we stood upon the schoon- 
er’s decks, cutlass and pistol in hand, and not a soul, apparently, 
to give us defiance or bid us welcome. As we stood gazing at 
each other in the bright moonlight, but for the presence of the ne- 
groes, we might have boarded some phantom ship—some vessel 
whose crew existed in the body no longer. 

After standing silently for a few minutes, the captain walked up 
toward the cabin, and followed by the first lieutenant, was on the 
point of opening the cabin doors, when a short, stout, dark-visaged 
man made his appearance, and addressing our captain in Spanish, 
presented his sword and voluntarily surrendered his vessel. 

“ Where are the crew of the schooner ?” said the captain, speak- 
ing in scarcely intelligible Spanish. 

“ They are all below, senor,” was the reply. 

“ Order them to come on deck,” continued the captain. “You 
are my prisoner. Be on your guard,” he added in English and in 
a low voice, addressing the officers and crews of his own boats. 


At the command of their own captain, the crew of the schooner 
made their appearance from the hold and forecastle of the vessel. 
A more hideous set of cut-throats could scarcely have been col- 
lected together. One fourth of the entire number—some forty, as 
the negro chief had correctly informed us—were blacks, and nearly 
all the rest were evidently Spaniards or Portuguese, though the 
lighter complexion of three or four betrayed their English or Teu- 
tonic nationality. All, however, wore a ferocious look, and their 
faces were almost covered with their shaggy beards and whiskers. 

Again the captain of the schooner began to speak in Spanish. 

“Is there no one here who can speak English?” said Lieuten- 
ant Edsards. 

One of the fairer complexioned of the crew stepped forward, 
after some hesitation and a glance at his captain. 

“What countryman are you?” asked the commander of the 
sloop-of-war, 

“ An American.” 

“JT don’t believe you. You look and speak like an Irishman, 
but no matter. Why did you fire into the boats ofa man-of-war ?”’ 

The man hesitated ere he spoke, and then put the question to 
his own captain in Spanish. 

“ We thought we were about to be attackei by the natives,” 
said he, translating his captain's reply. “ We surrendered as soon 
as we discovered our mistake.” 

“How many slaves have you got on board ¢” 

“ Only those you see on deck.” 

“ Where is the rest of your cargo ?” 

“Some miles up the country ; the slaves are to be brought down 
to-morrow, and would have been shipped on board if you had not 
discovered 

“ What cargo have you on board for the purchase of slaves ?” 

“ Tobacco, rum, gunpowder and shot, and a variety of trinkets.” 
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* And how much money ?” 

“No money, senor.” 

“We shall see. You are my prisoners.” . 

Not the faintest attempt at resistance was made. The crew of 
the schooner were evidently satisfied that they were in the power 
of a force they were unable to resist, and that quiet submission 
was their best course. They retired below at the command of 
Lieutenant Edwards, and the hatches were fastened down and a 
strong guard set over them. 

The shivering negroes on deck were now interrogated, but no 
one could understand a word of the few sentences their fright al- 
lowed them to utter. 

“Where is the pilot?” said our captain. “He'll be able to 
understand them, and to speak to them in their own language.” 

We looked around us. The pilot was not tobe seen. He had 
not boarded the schooner with the rest of the boat’s crew. 

“ The fellow was afraid, I suppose,” said Lieutenant Edwards, 
stepping to the vessel’s side and looking over into the boat. 

“ Here, pilot, come up here—come on deck and speak to these 
woolly-headed countrymen of yours.” 

The chief sat bolt upright in the bow of the pinnace, but made 
neither motion nor reply. 

“‘ Confound the fellow !” exclaimed the commander of the sloop- 
of-war. “ Hang him, he’s sulking—I’ll find a plan to make him 
speak. Here, Davis,” turning to a boatswain’s mate, “ get into 
the pinnace and stir that fellow up. If he wont come on deck of 
his own free will, hitch a rope round him and we'll hoist him 
aboard.” 

The seaman descended to the boat as he was ordered, and, not- 
withstanding the chieftainship of the pilot, and heedless of the 
probability that African blood-royal flowed in his veins, shook him 
violently by the shoulders, at the same time indulging in exple- 
tives more energetic than polite or wise. Suddenly he gave vent 
to an exclamation of horror and surprise. 

“ What's the matter, Davis?” cried the commander, who was 
still looking over the bulwarks of the schooner. 

“ The poor fellow is dead, sir—shot through the neck,” replied 
the boatswain’s mate. 

“Dead!” exclaimed Lieutenant Edwards. 
through the neck! Is it possible !” 

It was so. The poor pilot, after getting on board the pinnace, 
proud of his recently acquired finery—the old white duck naval 
frock, with blue collar and trimmings—had again thrown it over 
his shoulders, as soon as the commander’s attention was with- 
drawn, and when the shots were fired from the slaver, he had been 
singled out, in consequence of the conspicuousness of his attire, 
and thus his simple vanity caused his death. The ball had en- 
tered the throat just below the mass of muscle commonly termed 
Adam's apple, and had divided the main arteries. The poor fel- 
low must have died instantaneously; but except a small livid 
mark at the spot where the ball had struck, no sign of the woand 
was visible, the hole had almost closed, and the bleeding was 
internal. 

There is little time or care for ceremony on board a man-of-war 
on such occasions as this. The body of the poor African was 
roughly sewn up in a hammock, taken from the prize, and, shot- 
laden, was immediately consigned to the alligators with which the 
rivers and creeks on the coast of Africa abound. The negroes 
found on board the slaver were sent with the vessel, in charge of 
a prize crew, to Sierra Leone ; since to have liberated them on the 
spot, and set them ashore, would, in all probability, have insured 
their destruction, out of revenge, by the disappointed traders of 
their own race and color. 

The vessel proved a valuable prize. Besides several tons of 
tobacco, she was laden with vast quantities of ivory, which had 
been purchased of the natives with old muskets, and powder and 
ball of inferior quality; and, notwithstanding the denial of the 
captain, Don Thomas de Loyada, as he styled himself, the cabin 
lockers were found to contain nearly nine thousand dollars in 
Spanish doubloons. The Spanish captain and crew stood their 
trial at Sierra Leone, on the charge of firing into the boats of a 
ship-of-war and killing one of the crew; but they pleaded igno- 
rance of the fact, and the belief that an attack was contemplated 
by the natives. Of course this was false, bat as no harm had 
been done except the killing of the pilot, and as the vessel and 
cargo were confiscated, the plea was accepted, and Don Thomas 
de Loyada was permitted to quit the court and wander forth 
wheresoever he listed. However, not many months elapsed be- 
fore I met Don Thomas again, under even more desperate circum- 
stances. The re-captared slaves were taken care of by the au- 
thorities, and the vessel was sold for the benefit of the captors. 

Afvwer having effected the capture of the “ Barracota,”—that 
was the name of the Spanish schooner—and placing a prize crew 
on board, we returned to Clarence Bay—Fernando Po—with the 
sloop, with the object of taking io ballast, which was much need- 
ed. We employed the natives of the island to perform this labor, 
and they paddled off to a reef at the entrance of the bay, loaded 
their canoes with stones, and brought them on board the sloop .of- 
war. Very often the canoes were capsized in the surf; but the 
Fernando Po islanders swim like ducks, and little heeded such 
mischances. They would right their canoes in the water, and 
scramble on board again in less than a minute. 

The island abounds with limes, bananas, guavas, and other 
tropical fruits, and when the canoes came off in the morning, the 
crews were accustomed to bring off fruits and vegetables to sell 
for a mere trifle. One morning I purchased a large basket of 
limes of a young islander for an old worn-out jacket, not worth a 
sixpence. The youth was, however, delighted with his bargain, 
and left it with me until he should return to the shore, after his 
day’s labor was ended. 


“Dead; shot 


The canoes had not been absent at the reef more than half an 
hour when one of the number capsized. This was so common an 
occurrence that we took little heed of it; but soon it was evident 
from the loud clamor and violent gesticulations of those on board 
the other canoes, plainly heard and seen from the deck of the 
sloop, that something more serious than usual had occurred. The 
captain took the eye-glass, and after peering through it for a mo- 
ment, ordered a boat to the spot to learn what had happened. 

Meanwhile, the islanders on board the canoes were shouting to 
their friends on shore, who began to line the side of the hill, slop- 
ing towards the sea, in great numbers. Presently, a large double- 
banked canoe was launched, and paddled off towards the reef, the 
crew carrying long, hardwood spears iu addition to the customary 
paddles. The canoe reached the scene of the hubbub and clamor, 
which was still on the increase, while the throng of natives on 
the hillside gave vent to loud cries of alarm and lamentation. 
The sloop’s boat had also reached the spot, but had not returned, 
so that we on board the ship were left to conjecture as to the cause 
of the distress, since we could not understand a word of the lan- 
guage. Thus half an hour passed away, when a loud shout arose 
from the cluster of canoes, and the crew of the double canoe, just 
spoken of, began to paddle toward the sloop-of-war, followed by 
our own boat and the other canoes. In a few minutes it was 
alongside. At the moment some duty called me between decks, 
and I was just returning to the deck, when the surgeon’s mate, 
who was lookiog over the ship’s side, uttered a cry of horror. 

“ What is the matter, doctor?” said I. 

“ Come here a moment,” he replied. 

I ascended to the quarter-deck and looked over the bulwarks. 
The sight was enough to make one’s blood curdle. Extended on 
the bottom of the large double canoe lay the youth of whom I 
had purchased the basket of limes but a short hour before. One 
leg was completely and cleanly taken off at the hip, and the oppo- 
site arm had been as cleanly severed at the shoulder joint. The 
body was laid open like the carcass of a sheep. Still I readily 
recognized the deeply tattooed head, and, even now, the fea- 
tures appeared placid, as if the poor youth’s death, notwithstand- 
ing the horrors attending it, had been instantaneous. I looked at 
the body a moment and then turned away shuddering. In a few 
minutes the canoe was pyidled on shore, a terrific cry of lamen- 
tation announcing its arrival. The following day it was buried, 
amidst all the ceremonies peculiar to the interment of their dead 
practised by these islanders. Nearly every soul on the island 
must have been present at the ceremony. The funereal howling 
and lamentation was kept up throughout the night, and large bon- 
fires were kept burning on the hilltops, while for several days after 
we observed that the natives omitted to besmear their bodies and 
anoint their hair with the mixture of red ochre and palm-oil, 
which, upon ordinary occasions, gives them the appearance of 
bronze images. 

It is almost neédless to say that the body of the unfortunate 
islander had been mutilated by the ground-sharks, which abound 
in all the creeks and bays on the African coast, and which, al- 
though indolent in their nature, grow to a much larger size and 
are more greedy and ferocious than the common species. The 
poor fellow must have been struck on the head and rendered 
senseless by a stone when the canoe capsized, and so have fallen 
a prey to these monsters ; for it is said they will not attack a per- 
son swimming or struggling in the water. We caught three or 
four of them after this sad accident, and it was singular to watch 
the ferocity with which the islanders plunged their knives and 
spears into the carcasses, as if eager to revenge their mangled and 
murdered comrade. Certainly there must be a vast deal of natu- 
ral affection among these simple people, for each one, individual- 
ly, seemed to mourn the loss of a friend or relative in the unfor- 
tunate youth deceased. They would not, however, return to their 
labor of procuring ballast for the ship; no bribe could tempt 
them. So thoroughly were they terrified by the accident that 
they shuddered at the idea of venturing near the reef. A few 
days after this unfortunate accident we left the island, and set sail 
for Sierra Leone. 

Fernando Po has several times been settled by Spaniards, and 
deserted in consequence of the unhealthy climate, which has ob- 
tained for it the appellation of “The White Man’s Grave.” A 
few years ago an English settlement was also effected near Clar- 
ence Bay, which I believe still exists. Still, although the “Su- 
perb,” with a crew of over one hundred men, lay at anchor in the 
bay for a fortnight, during which period the crew were mostly 
employed on shore, watering the ship, not a case of sickness or 
even of the slightest indisposition occurred on board; while, 
only three weeks after we sailed, the “ Active” brig-of-war and a 
merchantman called the “ Quarrel” lost nearly all their officers 
and crew in the short space ot one week.* 


* Next week we shall give the second number of these adventures. which 
will be found more interesting and attractive as the author advances in his 
sketches of the African coast 


ARTIFICIAL COAL, 


A curious communication by M. Baroulier has been sent into 
the French Academy of Science, describing a method for obtain- 
ing 0 of coal. It is a fact 
generally admitted by —s at coal is the result of carbon- 
ization of vegetable matter by heat, under a strong pressure, and 
under circumstances calculated to impede the escape of their vol- 
atile ingredients. M. Baroulier proceeds in a similar manner ; 
he envelopes vegetable matter in a wet clay, and exposes it for a 
considerable length of time to a great pressure, and to a heat of 
between two hundred and three hundred degrees centigrade 
(or the melting points of tin and bismuth nearly.) Various 
kinds of sawdust subjected to this treatment, yielded sufficient 
substances, possessing’ more or less the resinous lustre and color 
of coal, and burning with a bright flame.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


MARRIAGES. 


Much has been said in England regarding the falling off in the 
number of marriages. Persons who took this view of the ques- 
tion, based their opinions upon insufficient evidence. They found 
that in certain classes of marriages there was a falling off, and they 
concluded rather hastily that there must be a similar falling off in 
other classes. Recent returns show that the price of provisions 
influences very greatly the marriages among the lower classes, 
but that there are no grounds for the assertion that the marriage 
institution is in reality falling into decay in any class of the pop- 
ulation of England. The London Times, in speaking of this 
subject, holds the following language, which is equally applicable 
to certain classes in this country: 

“The only truth with which the argument was tinctured was 
this : that in a certain class, where the education and habits gene- 
rally acquired are considerably above the pecuniary competence 
usually possessed, there does appear a growing difficulty in mak- 
ing matches in sufficient number. The class in question, which 
would be found in the upper levels of the great middle order of 
society, is not large enough to effect the returns of the whole na- 
tion, but it is one in which there is much activity in tongue and 
pen, and where any derangement attracts a good deal of atten- 
tion. The people comprised in it are eminently writing and talk- 
ing ay and they talk and write of what comes home most 
forcibly to themselves. They are also people of no small influ- 
ence, and for this, as well as for general reasons, it is much to be 
wished that the anomaly could be removed. A young lady of 
this class has not a fair chance of getting comfortably married, 
but the fault and the remedy can be both indicated in a moment. 
Mothers must not expect for their daughters at the age of twenty- 
one such an establishment as they enjoy themselves afer thirty 
years of matrimony. Neither possessions nor fortunes can be ob- 
tained full grown. The mistake lics in the endeavor to reproduce 
the parent establishment on its full scale in the case of each child 
at its first settlement, just as if a landholder with £3000 a 
were to expect that every one of his ters should enter by 
marriage upon exactly such a property. Fathers should remem- 
ber that their elevation came by degrees, sons that they have nat- 
urally the same probation to go through, and mothers that what 
thay have now they had not when they began. To the ters 
we say nothing, for the fault is y theirs ; but the whole evil 
would vanish at once if it were but openly acknowledged that 
people might move on the same social level with broad distinc- 
tions of living and means.” 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 


In the preface to Mr. Peter Cunningham’s edition of “ John- 
son’s Lives of the English Poets,” the editor tells the following 
anecdote of his father, ‘‘ Honest Allan,” in connection with the 
classic work: ‘‘ When my father was a common stone-mason in 
the town where Burns died, he made his way on foot to Edin- 
burgh, foreseeing a better outlet fur his genius than his native 

lace was likely to afford. With the characteristic prudence of 
Kis countrymen, he carried money with him. His hunger and 
thirst were both for books. When his labors of the day were 
over (he wrought in Edinburgh as a mason), he would repair to a 
salesroom kept by old Blackwood, afterwards eminent as a pub- 
lisher, where books were sold at night by r advances in 

ice than those now in use. For three shillings and eleven pence 
he bought ‘Johnson's Lives of the English Poets,’ in four vol- 
umes, comparatively a dear book. As he was carrying off 
his purchase he was accosted by a gentleman, who, arriving too 
late fur the sale, offered a handsome per-centage to the mason for 
the acquisition he was carrying delighted away. The offer was 
politely refused, much, as I have heard my father relate, to the 
surprise of the gentleman, who looked at his mason’s apron and 
his purchase with mixed and increasing surprise. From this ac- 
quisition, gained by the sweat of his brow (in later years honored 
by a better binding), my father learned much and [ have learned 
something. To my father’s cheap but highly-prized acquisition, 
the public is mainly indebted for a good work (‘ The Lives of the 
British Painters, Sculptors and Architects’), and in that edition 
I first read Johnson, and determined twenty years ago to become 
his editor.” 


» 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


Amid the gloom and travail of existence suddenly to behold a 
beautiful being, and as instantaneously to feel an overwhelming 
conviction that with that fair form forever our destiny must be en- 
twined ; that there is no more joy but in her joy, no sorrow but 
when she grieves ; that in her sgh of love, in her smile of fond- 
ness, hereafter is all bliss ; to feel our flaunty ambition fade away 
like a shrivelled gourd before our vision ; to feel fame a juggle 
and posterity a lie; and to be pre at once for this great ob- 
ject, to forfeit and fling away all former hopes, ties, schemes, 
views; to violate in her favor every duty of society ;—this is a 
lover, and this is love! Magnificent, sublime, divine sentiment ! 
An immortal flame burns in the breast of that man who adores 
and is adored. He is an ethereal being. The accidents of earth 
touch him not. Revolutions of empire, changes of creed, muta- 
tions of opinion, are to him but the clouds and meteors of a 
stormy sky. The schemes and struggles of mankind are,.in his 
thinking, bat the anxieties of pigmies and the fantastical achieve- 
ments of apes. Nothing can subdue him. He laughs alike at 
loss ot fortune, loss of friends, loss of character. The deeds and 
t ts of men are to him equally indifferent. He does not 
mingle in their paths of callous bustle, or hold himself responsible 
to the airy impostures before which they bow down. Heisa mar- 
iner, who, in the sea of life, keeps his gaze fixedly on a single 
star; and if that do not shine, he lets go the rudder, and glo’ 
when his barque descends into the bottomless 


THE FOOT OF THE FLY. 


And as the fly, you need not even quit your study or 
parlor to have an opportunity of witnessing a strange, and, to the 
masses, inexplicable phenomenon connected with the insect, 
namely, the mode in which it walks upon the ceiling with its feet 
upwards, or progresses upon the smooth vertical pane of giass in 

parlor vindow, setting at defiance a well-known law of grav- 
friend who possesses a microscope to show ‘oot of a 
you will find that extremity it 
furnished with a pair of membraneous disks, on which there are 
—. countless minute suckers that operate upon the inverted 
iling, or smooth glazed surface over which the fly is marching, 
in the same manner as did the leather sucker with which, as a 
schoolboy, you were wont to amase yourself in lifting heavy 
stones ; this is the simple but effective apparatus which enables 
the littke creature to maintain its hold with security in any 
position.— The Earthworm and the House fly. 


Women are happier in the love they inspire than in that they 
feel ; men are 
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- ‘THE PACHA OF EGYPT’S STEAM-YACHT “SAID.” 

The elegant and saucy-looking craft on this page, dashing 
along under steam and canvass, with the Ottoman flag floating 
from the main, and from the mizzen Sa is an iron yacht, lately 
built for the Pacha of t, b essrs. Forrester & Co., of 
Vauxhall foundry, Liverpool. She is a fine specimen of those 
iron vessels for which the English builders are now so renowned, 
but which American mechanics will soon equal if not excel. Her 
length over all is 250 feet ; her beam, 28 feet ; and her burden 900 
tons. Her rig is that of a three-masted schooner. The Said has 
a pair of oscillating condensing-engines, of 250 horse power. The 
screw is driven by multiplying whestwork. The ils of the 


THE PACHA OF EGYPT'S NEW STEAM YACHT “ SAID.” 


machi are completed in the highest style of finish, and no ex- 
pense em = to render the ty as efficient as any pro- 
pelling machinery hitherto made. Her interior arrangements are 
of the most ample character and beauty. 


THE AISSAOUAS OF ALGERIA. 

The second engraving on this page is from a photograph re 
resenting a group of Aissaouas, z fanatical sect of ee i 4 
Algeria, who assemble from time to time and indulge in singular 
practices, such as gnawing thorny sticks, playing with scorpions 
and poisonous serpents, and eating or pretending to eat, poisoned 
meat, etc., with impunity. They are probably adroit jugglers, 


and possess antidotes to poisons, though their insensibility to 

may be explained by excitement, or perhaps they ra the oy 
physiological condition, like that produced by magnetism in cer- 
tain cases. An Arab legend relates that a Sultan of Fez caused a 
great ditch to be dug, and filled it with venomous reptiles and 
poisoned meat, and then invited the Aissaouas to publicly prove 
their power by os what he had provided for them. They all 
hesitated, when Lalla Khemsia, the wife of one of them, seized 
with sudden inspiration, reproached the sectaries and leaped into 
the ditch. The greater part of the Aissaouas, stimulated by this 
example, joined Lalla and helped her to consume the Sultan's 
provisions. The legend is generally believed by the Arabs. 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 

The gifted and celebrated, but 
eccentric Lord Brougham, a faith- 
ful likeness ( whom from a recent 
8 presented herewith, is 
the son of Henry Brougham, a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar and of 
Eleanor Syme, a niece of Robert- 
son, the Scottish historian. He was 
born in Edinburgh, and educated in 
that city in the high school and 
university. He especially devoted 
himself to mathematics, in which 
he became a great proficient. After 
leaving the oe he travelled 
on the continent of Europe, and on 
his return studied law and practised 
at the Scottish bar until 1807, when 
he removed to London. In 1810 
he was elected to Parliament from 
Camelford. In the elections of 
1812 he was defeated, but re-entered 
Parliament in 1816. In 1820, on 
the arrival of Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, to claim the crown of Eng- 
land as the wife of George IV., he 
became her advocate, and defended 
her on her trial before the House of 
Lords. The object of the king was 
defeated and Mr. Brou be- 
came the idol. Upto 1830 
he was a , consistent and ener- 

ic cause of free- 

» the ts of conscience, 
ular and other liberal 
measures. When he took his seat 
in the house as a'lord and a 
chancellor, the aristocracy were as- 
tounded and alarmed. The meas- 
ures he introduced for legal reform, 
he defended with great vigor and 
earnestness. But he lost agen 

by his course on the poor laws, 
the defence of the repressive policy 
ursued towards Ireland. The 
elbourne cabinet left him out of 
office, and since then his parliamen- 
tary career has been one of desul- 
— warfare. His power of labor 
and of production in all the various 
departments of knowledge and ac- 
tion in which he has been engaged 
have been immense. As an orator 
he could s longer, louder, — 

energetically, and more vigoro 
than any man of his time. ry 
working politician, member of Par- 
liament, and lawyer, he could do 
more work than three other men 
put together. He has been known 
to go without sleep for several 
nights, and to possess the happy 
faculty of choosing the fitting time 


to sleep without a check for as many consecutive hours as were 


sufficient to restore his strength. 


His faculty for composition has 
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THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM. 


ated by Dr. Birbeck for establishing mechanics’ institutes ; he was 
the principal founder of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal 


quicker 
Knowledge, composed several treatises for the series of works 


There are few 


| ‘THE KING OF DENMARK’S NEW STEAM YACHT “ FALKIN.” 


subjects in ethics, politics, and science on which he has not writ- a sustaining the reputation of her builder, who d 
1 As a Judge in the Court of | ten. Again, he took a prominent part in the movement origin- 

Chancery, by his enduring and protracted sittings, he wore out 
the best trained and most drudge-like practitioners before him. 
enormous. 


published by the society, as well as 
articles in the “Penny Magazine ” 
and “Penny edia.” He 
edited and expanded Pal 

ural Theology,” has published 


the Doe of George III.,” three or 
four volumes on political philoso- 


, besides a volume of “‘ Speeches 
rhe Bar and in the Senate.” In 
short, in attempting to sketch his 
varied life and multiform acquire- 
ments and character, one is literally 
bewildered with the abundance of 
the material. For the present, those 
who are desirous of studying a com- 
plete biography so interesting and 
suggestive as of Lord Bro 
am, must be content to wait for 
period, still far remote we hope, 
when his memoirs—all but the last 
er of which; no doubt, are al- 
y written—shall be added to 
the list of the “ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors.” Although—having been 
some years childless—no son of his 
to his or to his hard 
won honors, in i 
recordé of fame, few will be 
brighter than Henry Brougham’s. 


STEAM-YACHT “ FALKIN.” 
As a pendant to the Egyptian 
on the preceding page, 
we publish on this page, another 
fine marine picture, representing 
the “ Falkin,” the king of Den- 
mark’s new steam-yacht, recently 
built by Mr. Charles 
Deptford-Green Dock , Eng- 
land.’ She is one of the most ele- 
gant vessels of her class afloat, and 
many of our foreign exchanges 
8 of her in terms of the highest 
admiration, declaring her to be the 
rfection of marine architecture. 
hose who are interested in, or ad- 
mirers of American shipbuilding, 
will be pleased to have such a model 
before their eyes. The following 
are her dimensions: Length over 
all, 127 feet; ditto ndiculars, 
107 feet; breadth of beam, 19 feet 
6 inches; depth from upper side of 
the keel, 11 feet six inches. Her 
tonnage, builders’ measure, is 195 
tons. The “ Falkin” is built ofthe 
best Staffordshire plate. She is 
—— us for her tonnage, = her 
ines and eo 8 are of great 
beauty. she as a 24-horse power 
engine, and has attained a speed on 
first trial, of 10 1-2 knots hour; 
ed and 


uilt the boats that now carry so successfully the Cape mails. These 
vessels, though with very small power for their tonnage, have made 
than vessels with a much 
steamed to the Cape since these vessels have 


power, thathave 
on the line. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE LAMB OF THE FOLD. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


A tint of marble, a touch of gold, 
On brow and tresses— 

A lip whose ruby and matchless mould 
Knows few caresser, 
The lamb of the fold. 


As sweet winds, southern-born, to the rose, 
So sixteen summers 

Have been, in their dewy dawn and close, 
Like angel comers 
To the lamb of the fold. 


Why that procession, with chanting low’ 
They bury their pastor. 

He is in heaven; he wanted to go 
Unto his Master, 
Into God's fold. 


Where is the maiden with tress of gold? 
In the wide city, 

Gently her sin and her shame they told, 
Gave tears and pity, 
Poor lamb of the fold. 


He while he listened grew weak and white; 
Spoke of her mother, 

Said, “ thank God, she is gone!” came night,— 
Lone watched his brother 
In the dark fold. 


How they rattle the hearse slong! 
Hurry heart-chilling ; 

Now with a whiff, a whistle, a song, 
Dreary time killing, 
Poor lamb of the fold. 


Tint of marble and touch of gold, 
On brow and tress; 
But one is pale and the other cold, 
And white hands clasp in a stony fold, 
And dumb lip never shal! curve to hold, 
Love that rude kisses have made too bold. 
For her, forgotten, no bell has tolled, 
And the minister's beautiful child shall mould 
In ground unconsecrate, cheaply sold, 
For the Magdalen, portionless, early old, 
And fatherless, 
Lost lamb of the fold! 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE FAIR CREOLE. 
A LEGEND OF CAPE COD. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Ix the early part of the last century, there stood, near the north- 
ern shore of the town of Barnstable, a square, solidly-built man- 
sion, known to the country round about as the Young Ladies’ 
School of Madam Belmont. The latter personage, the widow 
of an officer in the British army, left by his decease with the 
scantiest means, had, by the good use of her own accomplishments 
and the powers of an energetic will, placed herself above the dan- 
ger of want and within reach of a very respectable competency. 
Few educationists of these days achieve such notability as did 
Madam Belmont in her prime. She was a stately, dignified-look- 
ing woman, swaying with her look not only pupils, but parents 
also. She carried the military impress in her very step. Her nod 
was that of awe-inspiring Juno. Her sedate, though not frequent 
smile, bespoke condescending majesty ; but her frown—who, who 
could withstand that terrible aspect! Not one of her many trem- 
bling pupils, unless it might be Alida Verdon, the fair Creole, as 
she was sometimes termed. On her the lightning of Madam Bel- 
mont’s eye fell comparatively harmless. Passionate, and some- 
what capricious by temperament, a kind word or a look of re- 
proving sadness produced an effect which no amount of threats or 
indignation could have accomplished ; the remonstrance of moth- 
erly affection would bring the offending girl at once on her knees, 
sobbing as though her heart would break, and piteously entreating 
forgiveness. 

Alida had been consigned to the care of Madam Belmont by a 
West Indian merchant, who stated in his letter that the father of 
the girl, a master mariner, had desired him to seek for her some 
place of education at the north; not only on account of the benefit 
which might accrue to her mind, but also for the better preserva- 
tion of her health, since she seemed to have inherited, in a great 
degree, the fragile constitution of her mother. 

“Tt was thought,” said the merchant, “that the removal to a 
northern climate might strengthen and brace the system to a gen- 
erous power of endurance. More than this, your cool, invigorating 
clime may in time attemper to more sobriety the tropical excit- 
ability which she has imbibed from the region of her birth. Your 
experience, I scarce need add, will quickly discover the proper 
management which she should undergo. She is kind and gener- 
ous at heart; no child more so. Yet she is subject to bursts of 
passion which would astonish, nay, even shock one who cannot 
understand her nature, and appreciate the disadvantages which 
sach a one must suffer through being, almost in infancy, deprived 
of a mother’s care. Be a mother to her, my dear madam ; train 
* her, and watch her, with a tender regard. I trust that your heart 
needs no prompting to do so. If indeed you fail her, she is truly 
unfortunate, and an orphan in all real justice of the term. For to 
her living parent, the continual absence which his roving life de- 
mands, has long denied all influence upon her; a fact which, I 


will acknowledge, I do not altogether regret. 


But let that 
pass.” 

We need make no further extracts from Master Turgot’s letter, 
to show the circumstances under which Alida entered Madam 
Belmont’s mansion. The pointed appeal of the merchant was 
successfal in interesting that worthy lady in her young and rather 
restive pupil. At the time when our main narrative commences, 
the latter had been four years from home. She had passed her 
sixteenth birth-day. Her temperament, agreeably to the mer- 
chant’s prediction, had become far more equalized. Though im- 
pulsive still, and easily aroused by the use of injudicious means, 
not one of all the school was more truly within the power of its 
mistress’s control. She acquired knowledge easily; her attain- 
ments, though not of the highest, were sufficiently great to place 
her near, if not in, the first rank. But in grace of person, and in 
all bodily accomplishments befitting her sex, she far outstripped 
her companions. 

It appeared as though her excitable nature imperiously de- 
manded some relaxation of the strict rules of Madam Belmont, 
and Alida was accordingly indulged to more than ordinary extent 
in horsemanship, a pastime of which she was passionately fond. 
This extension of privilege was fully justified by the young Creole’s 
rapid improvement in healthful beauty. Her form, now tall and 


slender, was lithe and active as that of a fawn; her eyes, dark 


and flashing, were capable of the utmost range of expression. 
Every feature was mobile with feeling and intelligence. Her 
raven hair, drawn back from her face in the West Indian fashion, 
massed itself in glowing contrast to a complexion so rich in trans- 
parent color as scarcely to be termed a brunette. 

As has already been said, her sixteenth birth-day had sometime 
been passed, when it became known, much to the satisfaction of 
the region round about (more especially of course to the youthful 
portion), that Madam Belmont proposed to open her mansion for 
an evening reception. The excitement among the favored guests 
was great. Fine lace, gilt buckles and thin hose were in great 
request. It was even whispered among the gallants and damsels 
that the worthy principal was not ro puritanic as totally to abjure 
the practised graces of the dance, and accordingly Master Gibson, 
the only known professor of that mysterious art, was assailed from 
morn till night with questions concerning the latest styles and the 
most approved movements, until he became so puffed up with 
vanity as to deem himself scarce a less important personage than 
the mistress herself. 

The eventful eve arrived. Not for half a score years had the 
social enthusiasm of the shire town arisen to so high a pitch. 
Carriages of every size and description halted before the door 
of the roomy dwelling, and bevies of lads and lasses tripped 
up the stone steps and passed into the open doorway. Nor 
was there wanting a plentiful sprinkling of more matured per- 
sonages to confer a due degree of sobriety on the occasion. 
Portly dames, with hoops which might in some degree emulate 
their modern prototypes, and middle-aged esquires with cocked 
hats, portentously ruffled shirt fronts, and small-clothes shaming 
in their elaborate fitness the nether integuments of the present 
generation. 

Many came up on horseback, and among these was Captain 
John Curtis (so styled by courtesy), the master of a revenuc ves- 
sel which cruised for the most part, off and on, along the shore of 
the cape. He was a fine, sun-browned fellow, not yet twenty- 
four years of age, whose frank countenance readily gained him 
favor among the fair sex, the more that there was not a particle 
of coxcombry in his disposition. In truth, John Curtis was a 
general favorite with young and old; known as a bravé and skil- 
ful seaman, a kind officer, and a companionable man. Even the 
smugglers, who at that. period were so rife on the coast, bore him 
no great ill will. “Each to his business,” was their common 
saying; “he does his work and we ours; and, after all, Jack 
Curtis is not the man to look too sharp for a poor man’s single 
piece of cloth, or his half keg of brandy.” 

So John Curtis passed on; and, with many bows and some 
blushing, encountered the assemblage within. There was excel- 
lent company indeed. There was the magisterial Squire Daven- 
port, with his massive gold-headed cane. There was Madam 
Anster, the very managing wife of a physician noted throughout 
the whole extent of the cape; and a score of others, highly famous 
in their day and generation, who, I fear, are totally unknown to 
their heedless successors. And there was such rank and file of 
beauteous damsels, with cherry lips and sparkling eyes, that the 
abashed captain at first scarce knew which way to turn. His em- 
barrassment, however, soon disappeared before the smiles of cer- 
tain fair acquaintances ; nor did it even return to any great degree, 
when, after a space, he found himself by the sido of Alida, the 
Creole. A pleasant recognition, a mutual heightening of color, 
might have led an observer to suspect, not merely a former ac- 
quaintanceship, but also something more than the mutual interest 
which a common friendship inspires. A moment or two passed 
in conversation, when the young officer, glancing aside, perceived 
a man of peculiar mark approaching himself and his companion ; 
the latter at the same moment exclaimed : 

“ Captain Curtis, my father!” 

“Eh ?” retorted the new-comer ; “Captain Curtis? I then have 
the honor of greeting a gentleman of my own profession.” 

The young man bowed, scarce able to find words in the surprise 
of the moment. His reply, if he was about to make one, was in- 
terrupted by the intervention of Madam Belmont, who, accosting 
the trio, turned toward Captain Verdon with an air of friendly 
raillery. 

“Ah, Captain Verdon!” she exclaimed ; “I perceive you are 
bent on creating an impression on our magnates. You have really 
shocked our worthy Squire Davenport by your assault on the 


prerogatives of royalty. I fear he has already set you down in his 
heart as a rank anarchist.” 

“Hum !” ejaculated the captain, with a shrag of the shoulders ; 
“he is not so far from the truth. I had not given the good man 
credit for so much penetration.” 

There was a smile both on his own countenance and those of 
his hearers at these words, and, offering his arm to the hostess, he 
moved to another portion of the apartment. During the amuse- 
ments of the evening, Curtis and the Creole were often brought 
together, and the young officer was more enchanted than ever be- 
fore by her many accomplishments of mind and person. Whether 
her form moved with stately grace through the mazes of the minu- 
et, or whether, seated at the harpsichord, her voice accompanied 
those bygone melodies which now come faintly to our ears as the 
echoes of another age, still there was to him in her every look and 
act a supereminence above all her companions; a charm of attrac- 
tion which, through the greater part of the evening, drew him to 
silence and a tender quietude of observation. It was from such 
a mood that he was aroused by a greeting not very unlike in sound 
to the low growl of some huge mastiff. Greatly to his surprise 
his eyes encountered the tall, raw-boned figure of his chief‘officer, 
a man certainly more genial to the stern duties of the gun-deck, 
than the gaieties of the ball-room. 

“Ha, Gurney !—what in the name of old N 
here 

Gurney grinned a ghastly grin, and with a side glance and an 
uncouth twist of the thumb, pointed in the direction of Captain 
Verdon who at the moment was amusing with his eccentric 
sayings « little knot of listeners. 

“Speak out, man, speak out!” ejaculated the impatient com- 
mander. “Deuce take me, if I know what you mean by your 
jerks and grins.” 

“Smuggler; schooner; down to Oyster Creek!” gasped the 
laconic lieutenant, again jerking his thumb in the same direction 
as before. 

At this very instant they chanced to encounter the glance of 
Verdon. The latter changed color; but, quickly recovering him- 
self, continued his conversation as though unconscious of their 
regard. Curtis hesitated with regard to the action which he should 
take, not so much on account of uncertainty as to the intelligence 
received through Gurney, as from other reasons. Accustomed as 
he was to the abrupt speeches of the latter, he had no difficulty in 
filling up the gaps in the communication just received. Neither 
was he doubtful in any great degree concerning the accuracy of 
Gurney, who, keen as a trained sleuth-hound in the hunt of his 
proper objects, was as little liable to open voice on a false scent. 


The little inlet of Oyster Creek, which penetrates the southern 
shore of Barnstable at some five miles distance from the northern 
water line of the cape, had long been held a very suspicious locali- 
ty in the eyes of government officers. Circumstances had indi- 
cated the landing of large quantities of contraband goods, costly 
silks and cloths and other valuable merchandize, in that neighbor- 
hood during a year or two past. So cunningly had the offenders 
managed, and so well were they seconded by parties interested on 
shore, that no satisfactory clue had been got to their secret opera- 
tions. And it had seemed lately as if the confidence of skill and 
the impunity experienced had rendered the smugglers ventarous 
to an unwonted degree ; so much so, that Curtis and his officers 
had felt themselves lowered in their own estimation, and in that 
of the community, by their want of success in arresting these do- 
ings. It may be imagined how great was their anxiety to retrieve 
their credit. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the position in which Cap- 
tain Verdon was now placed by Gurney’s information, yet Curtis 
felt a natural reluctance to arrest the father of the lovely Creole 
before her own eyes. But his determination was soon made. 
Verdon, with a countenance expressive of affability and non- 
chalance, was already edging toward the door which would afford 
him means of egress from the house. 

“We must detain him!” exclaimed Curtis. “But I desire 
that it should be done as quietly as possible. I will speak to him 
as he comes on.” 

Gurney placed himself so as to bar the doorway, without such 
show of design as might attract the notice of the company at 
large. Verdon approached with a careless smile ; Curtis accosted 
him respectfully, at the same time laying his hand gently on the 
other’s arm : 

“Captain Verdon, it is my unpleasant duty—” 

The sentence remained unfinished ; Curtis was hurled aside, and 
and in a second Verdon was encircled by the bony gripe of Gar- 
ney. A suppressed execration, the explosion of a pistol, and 
Gurney was thrown violently into the arms of his commander. 
Verdon had disappeared. 

“ He’s the devil!” groaned Gurney, for once surprised into the 
utterance of a complete sentence. 

What with cries of affright and some few attempts at fainting, 
there was now a scene of no little confusion. Curtis waited not 
to display his gallantry, having turned at once in pursuit of the 
fugitive. As he and his companion issued from the house, they 
saw Verdon fiying down the road on a horse whose appearance, 
in the uncertain light, raised an unpleasant presentiment in the 
mind of Curtis. As they rushed toward the outhouses his expec- 

“The villain has got my Jack under him!” he exclaimed. 

“ Take another,” said Gurney. 

“ Right,” muttered the other, acting instantly on the suggestion ; 
“we'll take the responsibility.” 

The words were scarce out of his mouth, when the pair were 


ne brings you 


clattering over the gravelled path. Gurney was quickly left be- _ 


hind ; to use his own phrase, he was a “lubber aboard this craft,” 
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and had the mortification of being distanced immediately. Nor 
was his captain very much more fortunate, finding his borrowed 
steed by no means a fair competitor with his favorite Jack. 

“Confound the fellow for a judge of horseflesh !” grumbled 
the disappointed youth, as the chase at length vanished from sight. 

He heard the sound of hoofs from behind, and lo! fleeter than 
the wind, there sped past him on horseback a slight form, clad in 
white garments floating free, and glimmering ghostlike through 
the clouded night. 

“Alida!” ejaculated Curtis, involuntarily tightening on the bit. 

His horse, rearing at the sudden check, had nearly thrown him ; 
anon, the animal was speeding onward with renewed haste. A 
few minutes brought his rider full in view of the southern shore. 
The flash of fire-arms was seen here and there ; dark forms were 
hurrying to the water’s edge, and out into the stream pushed a 
boat, among whose occupants his eye detected the flutter of Alida’s 
white garments. Panting with emotion, as well as with the effect 
of an unwonted exercise, Curtis threw himself from his horse 
among a crowd of men who were gathered around a confused 
heap of kegs and bales. 

“ Well,” said a voice near him, “we must be thankful even for 
a little; and I guess we'll share something decent for prize-money. 
Shouldn’t wonder, thoagh, if Deacon Em’son’s pocket had to suffer 
for some of it.” 


It was rather more than a year after the occurrence just men- 
tioned, that a small armed vessel might have been seen on the wa- 
ters of the Vineyard Sound, a few miles to the southward of the 
elbow of the cape. That is to say, the “ Polly and Ann” might 
have been seen, had the observer been sufficiently near to over- 
come the obstacle of a thick fog which, driving northward from 
Nantucket Shoals, had thrown its misty veil over the navigation 
of the shallow waters of the sound. On the schooner’s quarter- 
deck paced Curtis and his taciturn friend Gurney. 

“This is provoking !”’ exclaimed the former, suddenly pausing 
in his walk and turning to his subordinate. “That strange brig, 
bark, or what she may be, should have been here about this time ; 
and now, one might as well hunt a needle in a haystack as to 
search for her in this confounded fog. Master Silence, what is 
your opinion that we should do in this case ?” 

The lieutenant, after a moment’s cogitation, replied by a shake 
of the head. 

“The plague take you, Gurney!” cried his commander; “are 
your words so precious that you need to be thus careful of them ? 
Deliver, man, deliver !” 

Thus adjured, the other opened his ponderous jaws with a spas- 
modic effort. But the effort was vain; and with a very sheepish 
countenance Gurney fixed his steadfast regard on the planks beneath 
his feet. 

“Tncorrigible,” muttered his superior. ‘O, I would gladly 
give a half year’s pay, hardly as it is earned, if I might thereby be 
enabled to clip the wings of this noted contrabandist who has 
done the king’s revenue so much damage. Our information ap- 
parently so accurate, the light winds so favoring our size and speed 
of sail, I had thought myself almost sure of overhauling the fel- 
low—ha! what is this? Upon my life, I believe that fortune 
favors us for once! Gurney, look to your men; watch your jib; 
ran across her hause, and toss a shot by way of cautioner.” 


In a moment the schooner was standing across the fore-foot of 
the bark, for such was the rig of the stout vessel which now surged 
in sight, barely visible through the dripping mist. The gunner’s 
sulphurous warning was given ; there was a commotion, as of sur- 
prise, on board the bark ; then the yards slowly swung aback, and 
she was brought almost stationary. 

“ We have her, whoever she is,” said Curtis. ‘Gurney, I leave 
the schooner with you, for I shall board the fellow myself. An 
uncouth-looking craft, on my word !” 

A boat was ordered alongside, and the young officer soon gained 
the bark’s deck, whose rich and even tasteful finishings discovered 
to his astonished eyes a remarkable contrast with the vessel’s rough 
and weather-stained sides. The lofty bulwarks were here and there 
inlaid with brass. Several arm-chests stood at different intervals ; 
and the ready observation of the youth detected a number of guns 
of various sizes insufficiently concealed by heaps of canvass and 
rigging. His attention was so much arrested by these and other 
unexpected appearances, that he was for an instant unaware of 
the approach of a man in faded clothes, wearing on his head a 
cocked hat of superannuated fashion, but whose air bespoke au- 
thority and the consciousness of power. On fairly beholding him, 
Curtis involuntarily drew back. 

“Captain Verdon !” he exclaimed. 

“ That is one of my names,” said the other, with a sinister smile. 
“Allow me to congratulate you on being now my prisoner.” 

“A word on that!” ejaculated Curtis, springing to the rail. 

He was too late. Half a dozen men encircled him, and he was 
pinioned in fall sight of his lieutenant, whose surprise and rage 
may be imagined. A point blank discharge of the schooner’s 
armament drove through the bark’s bulwarks and sides. 

“Stand your quarters; give them back their own!’ shouted 
Verdon, in a voice half stifled with fury. 

A rush of feet between decks; the simultaneous casting off of 
gun-coverings ; the opening of ranges of masked ports, and then, 
from a dozen black-muzzled cannon there issued a volley which 
sent the bark reeling on her beam-ends. The dun smoke cleared, 
and with an agonized bosom young Curtis beheld his schooner a 
wreck; her masts gone, her decks ploughed fore and aft, and 
darkly dyed with blood. Sick at heart, he turned from the sight. 

“Square away the yards!” cried Verdon. “I fancy, young- 
ster, that one gripe of our bull-dog’s teeth will satisfy those lads 
of yours ; what say you iad 


The emotion of Curtis was too great for reply. 

“ What, a sailor, and down-hearted? Turn and turn aboat is 
fair play, youngster, and nothing more than we of the false wave 
should look for. You have spoiled my play before now, and at 
present I fancy that we are more than even.” 

“Look you,” he continued, as, after one or two turns, he again 
addressed the revenue officer. “The old score is settled now, and 
I would not mind doing you a good turn, seeing that you are not 
an ill-dispositioned fellow of your inches. What say you to strik- 
ing hand with a set of free and easy fellows who would willingly 
line your purse in a way that a nabob might envy? Eh, no? So 
be it then; I'll not press you again with the offer, I'll warrant 
you. One thing more. The night is coming on thick and dark, 
thanks to your besotted northern fogs. We want a pilot to Cape 
Cod Harbor. If you conduct us there safely, we will plaster your 
hands with good solid doubloons ; if you fail us” (here Verdon 
set his teeth with a frightful oath), “‘ we will trice you up and hew 
your flesh piecemeal from your bones. It would not have been 
the first time the thing had been done on board the craft, as me- 
thinks you might well believe if you bat knew who it is that 
speaks. Pilot us you must and shall ; and the quicker you assume 
the duties, the better for your welfare, I assure you.” 

Thus peremptorily addressed, Curtis cast the case rapidly in his 
mind. It was clear that a refusal would place himeelf in a dan- 
gerous position ; since he was convinced, not only by the tone and 
manner of the speaker, buat also by circumstances around, that he 
was in the hands of desperate men who would not make much 
baulk at desperate measures in case of emergency. If, on the 
contrary, he should pretend to accede to the proposition, various 
opportunities might possibly offer, not only of escape for himself, 
but also of placing the lawless men by whom he was surrounded 
in such position as to render them into the power of the realm. It 
seemed that the keen eyes of his captor had penetrated the thoughts 
that were passing in his mind. 

“ Young sir,” said Verdon, “were I indeed sure of your sus- 
pected meditations, and had I not such occasion for your services 
as to render me unmindful of a treachery against which I am 
guarded, I would string you at the end of yonder yard-arm with- 
out another word of parley. As it is, answer me at once; is it 
yes or no?” 

“TI am in your power,” replied Cartis, “and must need do as 
you will.” 

“Then be it so. And here comes the brig in good time. I had 
some qualms lest that blundering Bonney might have run his nose 
into the Handkerchief,” said Verdon, referring in his last sentence 
to a dangerous shoal not far distant and to the southward of what 
is now called Chatham. 

While he was speaking, there occurred to the captive Curtis a 
fresh surprise. Near the edge of the bark’s quarter-deck a slight 
figure anxiously regarded him; the features, though darker in 
tinge, bearing resemblance to those of Alida. It was she, he could 
scarce be mistaken ; and all lingering doubt was removed when he 
watched the meaning glance which she cast towards him. 

“You here, minion ?” said Verdon, turning around and behold- 
ing her near. “ Down to your hiding-place, nor show yourself till 
called for. And you, good sir, be pleased to take the post which 
now belongs to you.” 

Curtis took his station near the helm, assuming the charge of 
the vessel. Meanwhile he revolved various means of escape from 
his unpleasant situation, but none of them appeared available. It 
was some half or three quarters of an hour after coming on board, 
that he noticed a strange want of steadiness in the management of 
the brig which followed close astern. Verdon, who had been for 
some time watching her movements, evidently regarded them with 
increasing vexation. After many a muttered curse, when the night 
was fast setting in, he called to his side a grim, middle-aged man, 
whom he addressed with such familiarity as an assured confidence 
could alone have begotten. 

“ Randall,” he said, “ that sottish Bonney is again in his cups, 
and his crew are without doubt copying his example. See how 
she yaws and fills, like a reeling drunkard. We shall presently, 
when it has grown darker, lose him hard and fast on these shoals. 
Well, we must remedy all this; do you take one of the small 
boats, and some three or four picked men, and convey our pilot 
on board the brig and set him in charge; I will then let the brig 
lead off. But, do you mind, Randall, keep your stand close by 
this gentleman ; let him not escape your eye for a second. If you 
perceive the least doubling on his part, put a shot through his 
brains and drop him overboard. You understand my wishes ; I 
need say no more.” 

The bark was brought to the wind and a boat lowered, into 
which descended Curtis, closely accompanied by Randall. The 
boat nearly gained the brig before it was discovered that the coun- 
terfeit boy had accompanied them. Randall reprimanded him 
for his boldness in thus venturing without the permission of his 
father. 

“ You need not talk to me,” replied the boy, pettishly. “You 
know that I have my way when I have set my will upon it. Let 
the blame be mine, as the faultis. I am not to be confined in yon- 
der old halk month after month, without seizing opportunity to 
change the scene somew 

“ You are a spoiled youth,” replied the other, sourly. “Bear 
your own risk, since you will. It were scarce worth while for 
another of the ship’s company to do the like.” 

No more was said, for the boat had reached the brig. Curtis 
found her decks in complete confusion. A drunken debauch had 


done its work on crew end officers. A burly, bloated man was 
Jeaning with folded arms and lack-lustre eyes against the main 


nigging. 
“Old Bonner is drunk as Davy’s sow!” muttered Randall. 


“Amswern, take the helm; there’s none here fit to do the duty. 
I would that we had a good pot of coffee to ward off this chill 
night air; but doubtless it would be of little use to ask it now.” 

“If I can but find Master Cmsar,” said the disguised boy, “I 
do not fear to promise what you wish. Sober or not sober, he 
was always kind to me.” 

“That’s a lad!” exclaimed Randall, coaxingly. “ My throat 
is as dry asarasp. I don’t doubt you can manage it, if you'll 
but try.” 

The night wore on dark and dreary, though the coffee which 
Alida had at last succeeded in procuring warmed the chilled limbs 
of Curtis, and inspired in him a comparative ease of mind.. Even 
the grim old quarter-master who stood guard over him relaxed in- 
to a tolerable communicativeness and told strange tales of sea ex- 
perience, wherein bloody conflicts and scenes of wild revelry bore 
no inconsiderable part. About an hour before midnight they had 
reached, according to the estimation of Curtis, the latitude of the 
northern part of Eastham. Alida brought a fresh supply of hot 
coffee, offering first to Curtis. 

“Do not drink!” she whispered, as he was raising the cup to 
his lips. 

A glance told that he had caught the warning. Detaining the 
goblet sufficiently long to counterfeit a hearty draught, he gave it 
again to the hand of Alida, who affected to fill it once more to the 
brim. Randall drained it at a single pall. 

“You’ve the making of a ,capital steward, youngster!” ex- 
claimed the quarter-master, lowering it almost with reluctance 
from his lips. ‘I’ve not tasted such a portion since I was in the 
Indies.” 

It was not long before there was perceivable an alteration in the 
conduct of Randall and his companions, The quarter-master, sen- 
sible of a certain drowsiness, strove against it strenuously. Plant- 
ing himself close to Curtis, he put on an airof redoubled watchfulness 
and sternness. But it soon became beyond his power to maintain 
the effort. First one eye closed, then the other; he opened them. 
spasmodically ; he wavered, reeled, and, staggering to the rail, was 
presently snoring soundly. The man at the helm stood like a 
statue, braced against the tiller’s head, fast asleep. Alida stole 
softly up to Curtis. 

“The boat is towing astern,” she said, in a low tone, “though 
I do not find the oars. The way of escape is open, whenever you 
choose to use it.” 

“The sooner the better,” answered the other, in like manner. 
“A search for the oars would cause too much exposure; the boat- 
thwarts will answer as paddles, since we are now sufficiently near 
the shore. But stay !—you mean not that I shall go alone? Surely 
you will not, dare not remain ?” 

“TI will accompany you, if you so will it,” replied Alida, timidly. 

“ Can I will otherwise ?” 

With noiseless caution the fugitives lowered themselves into the 
boat, and, cutting loose from the brig, moved in the direction of 
the mainland, whose bearing was clearly preserved in the mind of 
the young officer. The latter knew that they must be, at the time, 
not far from the outer bars which extend from the Wellfleet shore, 
some dozen miles or more from the northern bend of the cape. For 
near half an hour the paddles were plied in silence, when the low 
sound of the surge heaving ashore struck the ear of Curtis. Just 
then, casting his eyes astern, he was able to perceive the glimmer of 
sails. His practised vision quickly read their story. 

“Tt is the bark!” he exclaimed; “she has struck the bars. 
Mark, Alida, the shrill sighing of the wind, and the hollow mur- 
mur on the beach ; and that ominous sky to windward. Heaven 
help yonder vessel, if one of our easterly gales should set in before 
morning !” 

“ Amen!” exclaimed Alida, in a subdued voice. “But the 
pirate Bellingham can ill claim that mercy which he has so long 
abjured.” 

“ What say you?” cried her companion, nearly letting drop the 
rude paddle with which he labored. “Have I heard you aright?” 

“ Even so,” was the answer. ‘Captain Verdon and that noto- 
rious pirate are one and the same. Be not surprised at my speak- 
ing thus. He is not my father, though I had supposed him such, 
till, some months since, he revealed to me the secret. The child 
of an old companion, he reared and educated me as his own. 
Now, when approaching the age of womanhood, his caprice sug- 
gested the idea of taking me as his wife. My ill-judged flight with 
him my still supposed parent, placed me immediately within his 
control. Had it not been for this night’s fortune, my fate would 
very soon have been decided. Sooner would I have chosen death 
than union with such a being. The debt of gratitude has long 
since been expunged. Let him suffer the destiny which is his 
due !” 

Full of the thoughts incited by this strange recital, her com- 
panion made no rejoinder. The silence was broken by the report 


of a gun from the bark. 


“There goes the call for help,” murmured Curtis, as an ad- 
vancing wave bore the boat rapidly towards the shore. “Small 
help shall it bring them, if my prevention can avail.” 

They reached the sands in safety. Already several of the towns- 
people were hastening down from the rising. Curtis met them, 
and, in a few words, explained to them the character of those who 
now demanded assistance, offering himself as hostage till the cor- 
rectness of his information should be proved. At his suggestion, 
parties were despatched to patrol the beach and give warning to 
those who would otherwise have ventured off; and also to prevent 
lights and signals which might afford information to the vessels 
concerning the situation of the shore. Alida, however, declared 
that no great number of the pirates would be likely to venture 
from the vessels at present, as the larger portion of both crews had 
been drinking freely for the last two or three days. There were 
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times, she declared, when it was scarce in the power even of 
Belli himself to keep them under subordination. 

“The boy talks reasonably,” said an old, weather-beaten fisher- 
man. “ Hark, there! the villains are now at their carousals. Ah, 
they little think what is before them, if I am any judge of sky and 
wave. Never, in all my life, have I seen a night more weather- 
warning. Every minute the sea swells higher on the beach. An 
hour or two hence will tell the story.” 

His prophecy was not amiss. Wind and sea arose with a 
rapidity scarce ever witnessed in our northern climate. Hoarsely 
the surge poured along the crumbling beach. Heavy foam flakes 
drove through the air, and the wind fast increased to a furious 
gale. Yet ever and anon, mingling with the unfrequent gun, there 
came on the sea the wild revelry of the d d and de ted 
crew. Forced at length to betake themselves to the uplands, the 
awe-struck listeners kept watch, till the violence of the storm com- 

them to seek some fitting shelter. Even then, amid the 


was anxious to esca) 4 
of the vi , and still more so 
schooner. In this seeking he was 
soon successfal, finding her safely 
harbored in a creek, just inside the 
eastern opening of the sound. — 
Gurney was overjoyed at greeting 
his commander, though he reported 
a sad account of dam suffered 
by the “Polly and Ann.” The loss 
of two of his crew killed, and others 
wounded more or less severely, ap- 
peared in his estimation as quite a 
secondary affair. His unwonted 
loquacity was soon terminated by 
hearing from the lips of his young 
superior the secret of Alida’s sex. 
He immediately returned to his 
wonted silence, emphasizing the 
same at various intervals with sol- 
emn shakings of the head, indica- 
tive of the t inward delibera- 
tions. A w s, Curtis 


ng. 
Captain Curtis and his bride soon 
after their marriage 
Madam Belmont, and narrowly es- 
caped being “lionized” by her to 
an uncomfortable degree. From 
this dispensation they were extri- 
cated by skilful management. But 
for years afterwards, the worthy 
dame was wont to dilate with great 
satisfaction on the accomplishments 
and thrilling adventures of her fav- 
vorite pupil, the lovely Alida Ver- 
don 


In finishing, we would say that 
the foregoing narration is founded 
on one of the various traditions con- 
nected with the wreck of the pirate 
Bellingham, one of the most noted 
incidents in the early history of the 
cape. Even to this day, the 
lapse of more than a century and 
a half, old and curiously-formed 
coins are thrown up by the turmoil 
of the seething sands, and the be- 
holders are wont to nod their heads 
ee as they point to the fan- 
tastic relics of the past. 
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. HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. 
The homes of America will not 
become what they should be until 
a true idea of life shall become 
more widely implanted. The wor- 
ship of the dollar does more to de- 
American homes, and the life 
of those homes, than anything— 
than all things—else. Utility is the 
of almost universal worship. 
chief end of life is to gather 
and that gold is counted lost 
h & picture upon the 
i flowers for 


ich 


Then it is a mean, 


ild will go forth from 
e as a horse will go forth 
—glad to find free air 
a ture. ‘The influence of such a home upon him in 
life, will be none at all, or nothing . ds are 
rushing from homes like these every year. y crowd into cities ; 
they crowd into villages ; they swarm into all places where life is 
clothed with higher significance ; and the old shell of home is de- 
serted by every bird as soon as it can fly. Ancestral homesteads 
patrimonial acres have no sacredness; and when the father 
and mother die, the stranger’s presence obliterates associations 
that should be among the most sacred of all things. 

I would have you build up for ves and for your children 
a home which will never be ligh tly parted with—a home which 

teresting precious spot upon earth. I would have 

home the abode of dignity, propriaty, benaty, grace, love, genial fel- 
lowships and happy associations. Out from such a home I would 
have good influence flow into neighborhoods and communities. In 
such a home | would see noble ambition taking root, and receiving 
all generous culture. Do not ive yourselves of such influenccs 
as will come to an institution like this. No money 
can pay you for such a deprivation.—TZimothy Titcomb. 
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SIMS REEVES, THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH TENOR. 

We should be unfaithful to our task of chronicling the celebrities 
of the age, if we neglected to notice, at some length, he famous Eng- 
lish tenor, Sims ves, a faithful portrait of whom accompanies 
this article. Mr. Sims Reeves was born at Woolwich, in 1821, 
and found his musical tuition ready to his hand, his father being 
a professor of the art in both departments, vocal and instrumental. 

conscientious discharge of the father’s office as teacher, 
amounted to proverbial severity ; but the results were naturally of 
the most genuine order, and the boy of seven, already attracted to 
melody and sweet sounds with all the force of a passion, developed 
extraordi faculties for further cultivation. While ata gram- 
mar school for some two or three years, he continued to pursue 
his musical education with the unremitting assiduity whieh, allied 
with kindred gifts, could not but insure him that mas’ which 
has earned for him his present fame. He was next a pupil of 


Callcott in the principles of harmony and counterpoint, while prac- 
tising the piano-forte under the superintendence of the renowned 
John Cramer—acquiring at the same time a considerable practical 
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knowledge of various musical instruments, which are as requisite 
for the artist to be familiar with as they are indispensable to the 
orchestra which aids and assists them. There is generally some 
eccentricity of a ter or less degree to be remarked in most 
studious men. ile Mr. Reeves was manfully mastering all the 
elements of a musical education, carried to the utmost limits we 
can suppose them possible, he was also a close student and ardent 
admirer of literature ; and, while his readings of Shelley and Car- 
lyle gave him a deep sense of the beautiful in poetry, is studies 
of Konspeee awakened a taste for the stage, and called forth 
those latent finer phases of pathos and of power in tragedy which 
find expression in the hero of that grand and noble of the 
Lammermoors. He even studied medicine, with some dim view 
of making it a profession, while possibly it was only a larger ad- 
dition to his stock of know and true culture which a mind 


opulent in itself and thirsting for more food was continually crav- 
ing. At the age of fourteen he was so far proficient in music that 
it fed to his a of ist and director of the choir at 
the church of North Cray, in Kent. This was the period of his 

. Subsequently he became a pupil of 


studies under Mr. Cramer. 


Hobbs, of Cooke, and of Mr. Stans , artists and si of well 
known celebrity. In 1839 he made his first début at Newcastle, 
passing from thence to the chief towns of Scotland and Ireland, 
where, in Dublin especially, he created an unprecedented excite- 
ment amidst an audience the most ardent and impressionable, per- 
haps, of any in the world. In the provinces his reputation gath- 
ered strength, and his career in the future was clearly indicated to 
him. Subsequently he joined Mr. Macready’s company at Drury- 
lane, but seldom appeared, for obvious reasons ; thou he con- 
tinued to pursue his studies in the histrionic art with his usual 
industry and perseverance. He next took a trip to Paris, again 
returned to England, and made a second tour of the provinces 
with continued and rising élat. His great success was in Edgar- 
do, ea great mw ion, which he made the ane finished and 
splendid dramatic and o; ic impersonation combined, 
was ever witnessed. With true consciousness 
tist who unites the most laborious exertions and the tireless pursuit 
of his vocation with gifts and innate qualities that are allied to 
genius, he found that there yet - wanting certain elements of 
finish and completeness it was nec- 
essary for him to acquire, and, sur- 
—— some tangible and appre- 
ciative advantages he was enjoying 
in England, he ——— for Italy, 
and placed himself under the tuition 
of Mazzucato, who was then sing- 
ing-master at the Conservatorio, 
and a man of eminence in his 
rofession. it was that the 
ner qualities of a rich and almost 
unparalleled voice became more ful- 
v developed ; and here he acquired 
at exquisite refinement and finish, 
without which the most glorious or- 
man is favored with is but an 
incomplete gift; and hence, also, 
may be truly dated the unprece- 
dented course of triumph and ova- 
tion which has made him the legiti- 
mate possessor of the mantle be- 
_——— by Incledon and Braham. 
he part of Edgardo became his 
chief source of attraction, owing as 
much to the force and vigor of his 
acting, as to the im i 
and the intensity af feeling which 
were infused into his rendering of 
the great scenes of the opera. r. 
Sims Reeves is essentially the pride 
of the English music-loving public ; 
and it argues much for his native 
modesty, and reflects creditably on 
his common sense, that he has not 
been — by over-petting, nor 
taken those liberties with his many 
audiences it is the habit of so man 
smaller celebrities to be guilty of. 
His voice is a tenore robusto of the 
purest and finest quality, and it is 
remarked that he rarely makes use 
of the falsetto in the Lighest parts 
of the music he sings; setting the 
difficulties of Verdi at defiance, by 
mastering the harmonic altitudes of 
Handel, his natural tones taking a 
range from E to B flat, which al- 
most renders a falsetto unnecessary. 
The freshness of his voice and the 
almost youthful passion he flings 
into his utterances, are admitted to 
be his characteristics as a singer. 
His acting qualities would do credit 
to the tragic stage; neither is he 
deficient in a certain form of hu- 
mor, which approaches to the viva- 
cious and gay. His ap ce is 
ever the signal of an enthusiastic 
and demonstrative reception. In 
— he A five feet nine inches ; 
is personal appearance is very pre- 
possessing ; and his face is capahte 
of much play and variety of expres- 
sion. In private life he is held in 
deserved estimation; while as an 
artist he is without question the 
first English tenor of the day, and, 
still in his highest prime, he bids 
well for a long and brilliant career. 


RALEIGH’S HOUSE, YOUGHAL. 
The house and garden of the 
above celebrated individual will es- 
poly interest the stranger. The 
ouse has not undergone much al- 
teration—the interior is in its origi- 
nal state; wainscotted throughout 
with fine old Irish oak, in excellent 
preservation. The panels in some 
of the rooms are richly carved, es- 
pecially in the drawing-room, the 
chimney-piece of which presents an 
exquisite specimen of the elaborate 


work of the day, being enriched 
with various grotesque tigures and 
emblems. The roof also of Irish 


oak has hav- 
ing apparently suffered nothing from the hand of time. This in- 
4 derives its name of Myrtle Grove, from the 
many beautiful myrtle trees which still flourish luxuriantly there ; 
some of them having attained a height of nearly twenty feet. The 
strawberry arbatus also, and many other delicate shrubs, afford 
abundant evidence of the extreme mildness of the climate. These 
remind one strongly of the refined taste and feeling exhibited by 
Raleigh, in the cultivation and adornment of this, for some time, 
his favorite retreat from the turmoil and storms of court life. In 
these gardens we are told he first propagated the potato, which he 
brought from America. Tradition says, that the person to whom 
he entrusted the care of those first planted, imagining that the 
apple which grew on the stalk was the part to be used, red 
it, but not liking the taste, neglected the roots, till the ground be- 
ing dug 8 to sow some other grain, the potatoes were 
discovered therein, and to the great surprise of the planter, vastl 
increased ; and from those few the country was furnished wi 
seed. From this small beginning has come down to us this es- 
culent, now one of the ng articles of food for the world.— 
Hardy's Tourist Guide. 


. 
: tempest’s raging height, their excited fancies could distinguish | 
> the wild cries of madness and despair. But when morn appeared, | | 
no living thing was seen beyond - 
the landward line of waters, though 
disfigured corpses, spare and tim- . = 
2 bers, and all the wrecked riches of > 
the two freighted vessels 
strewed beach for miles. id 
On the second day after the 
wreck, Curtis started for the south- is 
ward, acoompanied by Alida. He a 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ascribed to the 


ConsTaNnTIA Albany, 7. —There are many different reasons 
custom of g ring on third finger of the left band. 
Among those ~~ ~~ are more poetical than sound. we may mention that of 
a belief in a nerve from that ular finger to the heart. We should be 
—- if experience in cases could establish this sentiment into a 


“ Forest Marp.”—The Saurian tribes are creatures of the lizard or crocodile 
kind. Some of those found in a fossil state are of enormous size. 

M. M —How strangely a word sometimes springs up is illustrated by Trench, 
in speaking of the word chouse, not having. he says, ry een currency ex- 
cept among schoolboys; yet being no invention of theirs, but a genuine 
En lish word, though of somewhat late birth in the language, I mean to 

ouse.”” The word isa Turkish one, and signifies interpreter. Such an 
PA being hed to the Turkish embassy in England, 
committed in the year 1609 an enormous fraud on the Turkish and Persian 
merchants resident in London. From the vast dimensions of the fraud, 
and the notoriety which attended it, shy J one who cheated or defrauded 
was said to ** chicous,” *‘ chause,” or “ chouse,” to do, that is, as this 
*chicous ” had done. 
Juuia R. ore is the origin of a few of the things concerning which you ask 
—the rest another time: Paulus Jovius was the first who introduced 
mottoes ; wy ns the first who brought anagrams into fashion. Rabelaia was 
the first who wrote satires in French prose; Etienne Jodelle the first who 
introduced tragedies into France. The Cardinal of Ferrara, Archbishop of 
Lyons, was the first person who had a tragi-comedy — on the 
stage by Italian comedians. The first sonnet which appeared in French 
is to Jodelle. 

Qusnist.—** Tea-caddy a corruption of the Malay name of a Chinese 
weight. being the part a “ pikul” or Box load, and reck- 
oned at a pound and a third aveirdupois. The name of this weight is kati, 
usually written by Europeans caitie or catty. 

supposed origin of the puppets Punch and Judy from 
Pontius Pilate and the Jews is now believed to have no authority from his- 
tory. Much learning has been bestowed on this subject by Galiani in his 
vocabulary of the Neapolitan dialect, and he fixes upon Puccio d’Aniello at 
Acerra, near Naples, 


or young Puccio succeeded him. 
“ Summer Staest.”’—* Candlemas ” is eviden traceable to the ancient cus- 
tom of lighting up churches and ch wi dies and lamps, and car- 


rying them in procession. This practice of | hting has been discontinued 
in England since the second year of Edw VI.; in the Romish Church 
the nal name and all its at ot . are still retained. Her- 
bert, in his *‘ Country Parson,” refers toa relic of this practice in the cus- 
tom of saying, “‘ when light is brought in, God sends us the light of 
heaven,—and the parson likes this very well. —— isa great Aowges 
and as t as food, for which wognee Gaahe those that thin! 
superstition, neither know superstition nor themselves.” 


“Tas Outrtaw: or, The Female Bandit!” A Story of the 
Robbers of the Apennines. By Lizurenant Murray. We 
shall commence the new volume ot The Flag of our Union, week 
after next, with a vivid and capital story entitled as above, and 
written expressly for our columns by this favorite and experienced 
author. No contributor to our paper has ever exceeded Lieutenant 
Murray in popularity with the reader, in wonderful originality of 
plot, and the power of captivating the public by the exquisite 
beauty of his female characters, the bold manliness of his he: 
and the entire completeness of the whole narration. “ The 
law” is a remarkable story, and is founded on real events in 
Italian history. It will be illustrated in our best style. 


SPLINTERS. 


. The French version of Faust produced at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre, Paris, cost the sum of $12,500. 
-++. Astory, which we don’t believe, is circulating in Europe to 
the effect that Cuba is to be erected into an independent kingdom. 
.++. More than a hundred years ago the Englishman Wood 
discovered that electricity could be conducted for miles by wires. 
. The large hotels in the city of New York consume, in the 
summer season, more than three tons of ice daily, each. 
. Lamartine’s world-renowned estate of Milley was lately 
brought to the hammer and sold for the sum of 675,000 francs. 
. Mr. Bayard Taylor has lecturing engagements which will 
fully occupy his time throughout the present winter. 
. Signor Ostinelli, the old Tremont orchestra leader, is liv- 
ing in Italy, enjoying a green and healthy old age. 
... Madame Lorini, Miss Virginia Whiting that was, former- 
ly of this city, has been brilliantly successul in opera at Genoa. 
.-+. The Young Folks’ calico parties, in the neighboring city 
of Chelsea, are very agreeable affairs, and well attended. 
«+++ It was the Duke of Wellington who said, “ Let the first 
turn in the morning be a turn out of bed.” Sensible advice! 
. Queen Victoria is five feet one inch high. Not the tallest 
woman in the world, but one of the nicest. 
-++. Im Cincinnati a splendid building for operatic and dra- 
matic performances is erecting. The faqade is of freestone. 
. The Evening Gazette speaks very highly of Mr. Leland’s 
“ Czarina,” lately produced in this and other cities. 
-». Fools afford much less amusement to people of intelli- 
gence in this world than people of intelligence do to fools. 
. The Duke of Malakoff lately attended church services in 
London, but scandalized the good people by falling fast asleep. 
.».. Among the Romans parricides were placed in sacks and 
thrown into the sea. Everybody has read of the sack of Rome. 
-++. A new jockey club has been established in New York, 
under good auspices, with Mr. Anson Livingston as president. 
. Talents and genius, precious as they are, are of very little 
value when compare to Christian virtues. 
-+.. Mr. John Bigelow, ot the New York Evening Post, is 
now making the tour of Europe with his entire family. 
«++. It is as foolish to form a judgment of men by their exte- 
rior, as to judge of the quality of a tree by its bark. 
... The Germans are unlucky. The Hudson, after one voy- 
age to New York, was burned lately at Bremenhaven. 


SINGULAR DISCOVERY IN BOTANY. 

Professor Mitchell has further demonstrated the great truth of 
philosophy, that nothing in nature is left to chance, by showing 
that even in an affair so apparently unimportant as the placing of 
leaves upon the stem of plants, nature works by fixed laws. The 
distances between the leaves upon a stalk are preserved with a 
scrupulous nicety that excites at once the admiration and the 
wonder of the philosopher. Some plants have their leaves in 
pairs, upon opposite sides of the stem. Others appear to have the 
leaves scattered over the stem promiscuously; but yet they are 
found, upon examination, to be arranged in the most regular man- 
ner, in a continuous spiral around the stalk. In some plants the 
second leaf is placed a distance from the first equal to one-third of 
the circumference of the stem; the third leaf, one-third of the 
circumference from the second, and the next one, the same dis- 
tance from the third, which brings it directly over the first, and 
makes the commencement of a new turn in the spiral. This ar- 
rangement continues throughout the whole length of the stalk, as 
far as leaves appear. In other plants the succession of leaves in 
the spiral is measured by two-fifths of the circumference ; in oth- 
ers by three-eighths ; in others -by five-thirteenths ; in others by 
eight twenty-firsts, and so on, in constantly varying ratios of the 
circumference, to any extent. In this way a series of spirals of 
different orders, is discovered, which may be designated according 
to the distances between the leaves, by the fractions, 1-2, 1-3, 2-5, 
3-8, 5-13, 8-21, and so on. Thus far these proportions are the 
result of observation. But a remarkable relation is noticeable be- 
tween the different members of this series of fractions, showing 
that the succession is not arbitrary but regular. Thus each nu- 
merator is formed by adding together the two numerators which 
precede it in the series, and each denominator by adding the two 
preceding denominators. The law of the progression being 
thus indicated, the series may be continued to any extent; and 
it has been so continued, and fractions obtained to which 
plants have subsequently been found to correspond, in the 
distances of their leaves upon the stem. A fanciful attempt 
has been made to show that the same law regulates the revolu- 
tions ofthe various planets above the sun, the revolution of the 
most distant, Neptune, being taken as the starting point. The 
time of that revolution is about 60,000 days, while that of the next 
planet, Uranus, is 30,000, or one-half of the former; that of 
Saturn, 10,000, or one-third of Uranus; that of Jupiter, 4000, or 
two-fifths of the Saturn. But this comparison does not hold good 
as we approach nearer to the earth, and this attempt to trace a 
common law, becomes a mere vagary. 

THE WORLD OF MAN. 

The number of people on the face of the globe is estimated to 
be one thousand millions. Ofthis number one dies in each second 
of time, and one is born ; so that the aggregate is kept up with 
little variation. One death a minute makes about thirty-three and 
a third millions a year, or one thirtieth of the wh 
The namber of women is about equal to the namber of men. 
married live longer than the single, and fewer women than men 
die before the age of fifty, though more after that age. One-quar- 
ter of both sexes die before the age of seven, one-half before the 
age of seventeen, and only one person in a thousand reaches the 
age of one hundred years. Two in a thousand reach the age of 
eighty years, and ninety the age of sixty-five. The number of 
marriages is in proportion of seventy-five to one hundred, and 
marriages occar more frequently just after the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, than at any other time. Persons born in spring are 
usually more healthy and robust than others. Tall men live 
longer than short ones, and are not more apt to get killed in bat- 
tle. The number of men capable of bearing arms is calculated at 
one-fourth of the population. 


WE SHALL SEE! 

Look out for an entire change, and vast improvement in 
Ballou's Pictorial for the new year. New head, new style through- 
out, everything new and bright. We intend to surprise our 
friends by the beauty and sterling value of our new volume; 
everybody will want it, and it shall be made so that few will be 
willing to be without it. We shall print it one week nearer its 
date, which will make it just seven days fresher in all its matter, 
and enable us to give more attention to the current events of the 
day, and such interesting topics as every one desires to read and 
understand. This improvement we are enabled to effect by in- 
creased facilities in our press department. 


Coast or Arrica.—We desire to call particular attention to 
the series of articles commenced in this number of the Pictorial, 
from the pen of Walter Clarence, Esq., late of ‘‘ Dickens’s House- 
hold Words.” The author is a polished writer, and has been en- 
gaged to contribute to our columns during the ensuing year. As 
an officer in the British navy, his experience has been lange in all 
parts of the world, and our readers will be delighted with the 
variety and interest of his contributing. 


Wevtrieet.—The Wellfleet fishermen have bad hard luck this 
season, and the winter promises to be a gloomy one to them. We 
must take care they don’t want the necessaries of life. 

A new Parace.—They talk of building a new Crystal Palace 
in London. Hope it will be more lordly than the New York one. 


Racugt’s Toms.—The tomb of Rachel in Pere la Chaise, 


Paris, is a small and neat Greek chapel. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR! 

Now is the time to subscribe for Ballou’s Pictorial tor the year 
1859. Onenumber more will complete the fifteenth volume of the 
work, and with the number for January first, commences volume 
sixteenth. We shall bring out during the next year some of the 
best novelettes we have ever published, besides which we have 
added to our regular corps of contributors, some of the best male 
and female writers in this country. We shall commence the new 
volume with a fine original romance from the pen of Mrs. Caro- 
Line Orne, one of the most graceful lady writers now living, 
entitled : 

THE CHANGELING: 
—OR,— 
THE FALSE HEIR. 


Founded on Incidents of the French and Indian War. 


We shall follow this by other equally attractive tales, besides 
which we shall continue our large amount of entertaining original 
stories, sketches, adventures, biographies, etc., in connection with a 
vast number of fine pictures on every conceivable subjectt’ Espec- 
ially will our portraits, alone, be worth more than a year’s sub- 
scription to our paper. They will be large, finely engraved from 
original sittings, and the biographies will be written by able and 
faithful pens, describing eminent cotemporary men, and forming a 
marked feature of the volume. In this department we shall spare 
neither labor nor expense. 

Altogether, we intend to make the Pictorial far more fresh and 
attractive than it has ever been, in fact the people demand a live 
paper now-a-days, and we have made preparations to produce 
one which shall be not a mere home luxury, but a necessity ; 
such a weekly visitor for the domestic fireside as shall be welcome 
all over the land. There is not a village or town in the country 
so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily ob- 
tained for “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured 
for each at about $1 67 a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the name and money. Any person desiring to form a 
club, can have sample copies sent free ot charge, by sending us a 
line to that effect. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Que CWO FORE £00 
Bive coples. OMG YORE. 
Twelve copies, one hy AD ee the club)......... 20 00 

One copy.of Battou's Pictorial, and one copy of Fiae oF oun 
Union, when m together, $3 50 per annum. f 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 

No. 22 Winter treet, Boston, Mass. 


THE OLD AND YOUNG, 

Medical men generally concur in the opinion that children are 
injured in their health by being kept in habitual contact with aged 
persons, as by sleeping with them. A fanciful theory has been 
started to the effect that there is a “ transference of vitality” from 
the young to the old, in such cases, and that this transfer causes 
the injury to the young which is observed. If this theory be cor- 
rect, then the aged would gain by the contact, and life could be 
prolonged in old persons by surrounding them with children. But 
there is no evidence that the old are thus benefited by contact 
with the young, and therefore the theory in question falls to the 
ground. The more probable supposition is, that the emanations 
given off from the bodies of very aged people, are deleterious to 
the young, and operate to clog and repress their vital energies, 
and thus produce disease and waste. But whatever be the ex- 
planation of the manner in which this injary results, the fact 
is very plain, and those having the charge of young children 
should guard against their being exposed to such evil physical 
influences. Dr. James Copeland, a distinguished medical author, 
narrates a case in which he was consulted, as to a pale, thin, sickly 
boy, of about four or five years of age. This child did not appear 
to have any specific ailment, but for a year or two had suffered 
such a decline of flesh and strength, that he had changed from 
being a very robust and fleshy child, to a state of entire weakness 
and emaciation. Upon inquiry, he ascertained that the health of 
the child was remarkably good until he was three years old, when 
his aged grandmother took him to sleep with her; and after that, 
he soon began to lose his good looks, and continued to decline 
progressively, no medical treatment having any cffect to restore 
him to his former health. 

Tue Frac or our Union.—This favorite weekly journal 
will commence the New Year with an entire new dress, new 
style, and much beautitied. The best miscellaneous weekly in 
the country. 


4 


Mapame Iva Preirrer.—The death of this famous traveller 
is attributed to the hardships and exposures to which she was 


subjected in Madagascar. 


Pau Morrny.—This young king of the chess-board is loaded 
with honors in New York. He deserves them all. 


Lirsrary.—We are promised a new book from Hawthorne in 
the spring. It will be welcome as the blossoms in May. 


Personat.—N. P. Willis has been travelling in Virginia with 


his tather-in-law, Hon. Joseph Grinnell. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


THE HOURS. 


Ne’er were the zephyrs known disclosing 
More sweets than when in Tempe’s shades 
They waved the lilies, where reposing 
Sat four-and-twenty lovely maids. 

Those lovely maids were called “‘ the Hours,” 
The charge of Virtue’s flock they kept; 

And each in turn employed her powers 

To guard it while her sisters slept. 


False love, how simple souls thou cheatest! 
In myrtie bower that traitor near 
Long watched an Hour—the softest, sweetest— 
The evening Hour, to shepherds dear. 
In tones so bland he praised her beauty, 
Such melting airs his pipe could play, | 
The thoughtless Hour forgot her duty, 
And fied in Love’s embrace away. 


Meanwhile the fold was left unguarded ; 
The wolf broke in, the lambs were slain ; 
And now from Virtue’s train discarded, 
With tears her sisters speak their pain. 
Time flies, and still they weep; for never 
The fugitive can time restore ; 

An bour once fied, has fied forever, 
And all the rest shall smile no more! 


INFINITY. 


Three spirits infinite before me shone; 
The three dread mysteries of all time and place— 
Their names were Power, Eternity, and Space ; 
Each flowed from each, while into one they ran— 
Or so said Fancy, though her lips fiashed wan 
At their own whisper ;—then, with earth-low face, 
** Seek not,” she sighed, “ their dazzling depths to trace— 
°Tis not for lore. within time's shifting span, 
To glass a fixed immeasurable, or mete 
The boundless by a line of years!—Vain lore 
Which, grasping suns at the Eternal’s feet. 
Can but, where depths compare, the shoals explore : 
An ocean-drop may savor of the fea, 
But bears no sign of its immensity !""—Frances Davis. 


VICISSITUDE. 


O sad vicissitude 
Of earthly things! to what untimely end 
Are all the fading glories that attend 
we the state of greatest monarchs brought! 
t safety can by policy be wrought, 
Or rest be found in fortune’s restless wheel ?—Mar. 


FALSE RUMORS. 


Curse the tongue 
Whence slanderous Rumor. like the adder’s 
Distils her venom, withering friendship’s faith 
Turning love's 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


What is a Fianewr? If you turn to your books, your modern French lex- 
icographer will tell you, ‘‘a stroller—a lounger—a saunterer.” But that is 
unsatisfactory and incomplete. Your flaneur is not a mere idle loiterer—for 
he sees and hears everything going on out of doors. Nota brilliant specta- 
cle, not a flash of wit, escapes his observation. What a flancur is, what he 
sees and hears and says, may be best understood from a file of the Boston 
Post, with those admirable letters from Paris, over the signature of “ Fla- 
neur.” Everybody reads them, and everybody is asking why those letters, or 
the best of them, cannot be collected into a dainty volume—say by Ticknor 
& Fields—thus making a very agreeable addition to our stock of American 
comment on European matters? But we hed another idea in writing this 
paragraph—to suggest the institution of the Flaneur in Boston—letting 
Washington Street be the field of obrervation. Who is disposed to flaner and 
thoroughly exploit the capabilities of the old Puritan city ?......Ohristmas ir 
coming! Do you hear that, boys, young and old? Sharpen your ears for 
the Christ Church chimes—your appetites for the roast beef and plum pud- 
ding—your eyes for evergreen decorations converting the interior of churches 
into the semblance of those forest aisles—‘‘ God’s first temples,” and the 
models of our Gothic ecclesiastical structures. Christmas comes but once a 
year, and we can afford ita gay welcome, with roundelay and bell-ringing 
and good cheer, anda revival of old memories, old sports and old friend- 
ships. .....A gleaning or two—very famine-bitten, it may be feared, are the 
ears of corn—may be given from the Italian journals, in addition to what 
correspondents fend. From these we learn that Signor Peri is to write a Car- 
nival opera for La Scala, Milan, that the veteran Signor Pacivi has just been 
producing an oratorio, J! Trionfo della Religione, at Lucca, and is about yet 
another opera, to be called Lidia di Bruxelles—lastly, that an opera, Ji Mat- 
rimonio per Concorso, which, if the title tells anything, should be a comic 
opera, by Signor de Ferrari, has had an immenee success at Genoa; the com- 
poser having been called for twenty times. .....At a literary festival in Port- 
land, recently, “‘ The True Woman” was toasted as “ Filling her sphere, be 
it circumscribed or enlarged, with graceful ease and cheerful assiduity.” 
The “sphere which woman now fills can scarcely be spoken of as circum- 
scribed, and whether she fills it or not, it is certain that the “sphere” itself 
fills our streets, omnibures, and so forth, assiduously and gracefully, though 
not much to men’s case and cheerfulness. ..... The authors of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos were evidently not in favor of woman's rights. ‘“- When 
in the presence of her husband,” says one, “a woman must keep her eyes 
upon her master, and be ready to receive his commands. When he speaks, 
she must be quiet, and listen to nothing besides. When be calis, she must 
leave everything else, and attend to him alone. A woman has no other god 
on earth than her husband. The mest excellent of all good works she can 
perform, is to gratify him with the strictest obedience. This should be her 
only devotion. Though he be aged, infirm, dissipated, drunkard, or a de- 
bauchee, she must still regard him as her god.”. ..... The “sere and yellow 
leaf” does not necessarily extinguish the affections ;—witness the following 
matrimonial advertisement which we clip from a New York paper: “A lady, 
fifty-three years of age, wishes to correspond with an intelligent gentleman, 
not over sixty, with a view to marriage. The lady is affectionate and confid- 

ing, and accustomed to refined and intelligent society. The gentleman mast 
be refined and of good habits; kind, appreciative, and of sound principles, 
and possessed of an unembarrassed property. The lady belog sincere, re- 
quests there may be no trifling.”..,...The oldest piece of furniture is the 
multiplication table. It was constructed more than two thousand years ago, 


and is yet as good as new...... Mr. McDermot of Mifflin Township, Richland 
county, Ohio, has very good claims to be considered the oldest man in that 
State. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1749, and is now. at the age of 109, 
in the enjoyment of fair health. ..... The late electrician to the Atlantic Tel- 
egraph Company publishes a statement in the English papers to the effect 
that he believes the cable to be readily recoverable. He asks permission to 
make the necessary examination, and if that should be satisfactory to his 
judgment, he offers to re-open communications with Newfoundland at his 
own risk, and to maintain it open at a derat tage upon the re- 
ceipte......The French have succesefully tried the experiment of slicing and 
drying potatoes for future use. It is done by machinery. If this shall 
prove successful and economical, it will be a valuable discovery......New 
York city pays $800,000 annually in support of alms houses, or about $2200 
per day; $260,000 annually for clearing streets, or about $680 per day; 
$400.000 for lamps and gas, or about $1100 per day ; $967,000 for police, or 
$2600 per day; $490,000 annually for salaries, or about $1300 per day; 
$1,400,000 for public schools annually, or about $3800 per day...... In 1839 
there were only one hundred and fifty churches and chapels in New York; 
and now, in 1858, there are upwards of three hundred......The act to re- 
strict the immigration of Chinese into California went into operation on the 
first of October. The penalty—fine and imprisonment—falls on the masters 
and owners of vessels disobeying the law. ..... There are two little chess play- 
ers residing in Fayette county, Ky. They are a boy and girl, aged eleven 
and thirteen years, respectively, and blindfolded can beat any of the most 
experienced players in that section...... How wonderfully real estate has 
risen in value in New York! In 1824, 8t. Thomas's Church bought eight lots 
at the corner of Broadway and Hudson Streets for $8800; these lots are now 
worth $250,000. In 1843, lots on Fifth Avenue, from Thirtieth to Fortieth 
Street, could be bought for $500; now the same lots will bring $10,000 and 
upwards. In 1845, John Hunt, a millionnaire, purchased, on the corner of 
Thirty.sixth Street and Fifth Avenue, a lot for $2400, which was deemed an 
act of insanity by his friends. The same lot will now bring $17,000......In 
London, there has recently died a woman ninety-two years of age, who was 
born in the room in which she died, and never slept out of it fora night in 
her long lifetime. ..... About 7.000.000 bushels of salt have been manufac- 
tured at Syracuse the past season, valued at $1,000,000...... Interesting ag- 
ricultural statistics of Ohio have been published by the State Agricultural 
Society. There are $7,000,000 worth of hogs in the State; $5,000,000 worth 
of sheep; $21,000.000 worth of cattle; $485,000 worth of mules and asses, 
and 750,000 horses, worth $45,000,000. The total annual value of agricultu- 
ral products reaches $153,000,000...... The number of colliery accidents in 
Great Britain in 1857 was 760; the number of lives lost 1119...... Fox Tal- 
bot, the London photographist, has discovered a method of transferring the 
photographic image directly to the copper or steel plate, ready for the tool of 
the engraver. We believe Southworth & Hawes of this city performed that 
feat years ago...... Not long ago, an album leaf, on which Byron had written 
a few lines of poetry, was sold at Venice, and a Russian gave $1600 for it. 
There were but four lines—four hundred dollars a line...... The expendi- 
tures for the Utah imbroglio, as far as made by the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, amount to $5,132,000...... Three deputies of English Quakers, on 
their return from a mission to the courts of St. Petersburgh, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen, have published in Germany, ‘A Word in favor of Liberty of 
Conscience,” which, although the Society of Friends has hardly any pro- 
fessed members in Germany, is received by the more important organs of the 
secular press with great applause. ..... That is a capital story which is told of 
a gentleman, ‘‘ who had seen better days,” and whose wardrobe contained 
three coats, the best of which was in but a sorry condition. These, as -he 
had some knowledge of the Latin language, he named malus, pejor and pessi- 
mus (bad, worse, worst). It was his constant custom, before he stirred 
abroad in the morning, to consult the weather, and dress himself eccendingiy. 

One morning, however, having in his hurry neglected this p , he 
the midst of heavy shower. First looking at his coat, end 
then at the sky, he exclaimed, i ly, “Rain on, and be 
hanged; you can't hurt pessimus...... A big spelling match is announced in 
Covington. Ohio, at the High School, when the lad that stands longest on 
the floor and spells the biggest words without scratching his head is bad re- 
ceive a fine present. .....Oliver Maillard, a popular and energetic p of 
the reign of Louis XI., attacked the vices of the court in his sermons, and 
did not spare even the king himself, who. taking offence at it, sent the priest 
word that if he did not change his tone he would have him thrown into the 
Seine. “The king,” replied Oliver, ‘is the master to do what he pleases; 
but tell him that I shall reach Paradise by water sooner than he will with his 


‘post horses."’ (The establishment of travelling post was instituted by Louis 


XI.) This bold answer at once amured and intimidated the king, for he let 
the priest continue to preach as he pleased and what he pleased. .....A danc- 
ing master, named Daniels, is in trouble in St. Louis for stealing. The felici- 
tous pen of the Republican’s item man describes him as “sprucely done up 
with a killing moustache curled up at the ends, a very handsome set of teeth, 
which he always took care to show, lips of ruby freshness, a complexion as 
fair as a lady's, whiskers of ‘formal cut,’ and a fancy shirt bosom, displayed 
by an open vest,” and says he was lodged in the calab in pany “ with 
a notorious desperado. who, if occasion presents, will take the French airs 
out of him ‘with neatness and despatch.’”......The Western Reserve 
Chronicle adds a new item to the history of George Peabody, the liberal 
American banker. It says—‘ Thirty-two years ago the above millionnaire 
was sawing wood for his board in New Haven, Ct.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tae Prxey Woops Tavern: on, 8am Stick 1x Texas. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Co. 12mo. pp. 309. 


This illustrated work is full of vivid sketches of character and manvers in 
the southwest. It is one of the publishers’ series of humorous American 
works, and is filled to the brim with side-splitting scenes and incidente—an 
excellent work for holiday presents and holiday reading. 


New Mosic.—From Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, we have 
received the “ Reading Polka,’ by 1. W. Gonger; * Our Union Polka,” by 
Edwin Barch ; the * * Swinging Polka,” by Thomas Baker; ‘* The Three Calls, 
or the llth Hour,” and ** Leonora Leigh,” ballad and chorus 


Tar Four Sisters. A Tale of Social and Domestic Life in Sweden. By 
FRepenika Bremer. agg by Mary Howitt. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brother. 12mo. p. 388. 


To eulogize Frederika Bremer, rt northern light of literature, at this late 
day, would be a work of supererogation. The present is one of her most 
charming novels, full of vivid portraiture and graphic delineations of man- 
ners. touching the heart and interesting the mind. This edition is author- 
ized by the novelist, and contains her original dedication. It is beautifully 
got up. 


Tae Wowr-Bor or By Daron. 
James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 239. 


Since boys. like men. crave some excitement in the reading furnished them. 
it is well when an author has the skill to present them with the wild and 
wonderful in nature, instead of purely imaginative novels. The story before 
us is exciting enough and interesting enough, while, at the same time, it 
wage ok a vast amount of information respec Dg the most curious people in 
the world. 


Tus Wrrenes or New York, as ENCOUNTERED By Q. K. Pattanper Dossticks, 
P.B. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1859. 


This is an ex of the operations of the numerous fortune-tellers who in- 
fest the city of New York, and prey upon the credulous. Though based on 
fact, it is colored by Doesticks's peculiar style, and is exceedingly readable. 
This fortune-telling business is a great social evil, and is one of the means by 
which a yet ge social evil is perpetuated in cities. It is, 1a 
fitting object of a vigorous crusade. For sale by Brown, Taggard & Chase. 


Boston and Cambridge: 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The affair of the Charles George is still furnishing matter for an undereur- 
rent of political gossip in Europe. Louis Napoleon has disarmed those who 
were alarmed at his bold and triumphant attitude towards the Portuguese by 
declaring that he only intended to vindicate the honor of the national flag, 
and that henceforth, if satisfied on certain points, he shall abandon the idea 
of transporting African laborers to supply the needs of the French colonies, 
and betake himself to coolies.—Lord Dufferin’s amusing and instructive ac- 
count of his famous yacht voyage continues one of the most saleable books 
in England.—Gen. Sir John Burgoyne, selected by Queen Victoria to prerent 
the fi 1 car of Napol I. to Napoleon III. is a descendant of the Gene- 
ral Burgoyne who figured in the American Revolution, and who was a wit 
and dramatist as well as soldier.—It appears by the details of the Japan 
treaty that Great Britain is to have a diplomatic agent at Jeddo, and Japan 
one in London.—Ata late banquet in London, Lord Derby made a speech. 
He spoke of the returning evidence of prosperity in the country; said there 
was every reason to rely on the continuance of peace, and in India the rebel- 
lion was in the main put down. He complimented Lord Elgin for his ser- 
vices in China and Japan. In reference to the future policy of the govern- 
ment, Lord Derby said they preferred to be judged by their actions, and re- 
fused to commit themselves to promises He promised, however, that the 
reform measures in store should be comprehensive and national in charac- 
ter.—The operations of the French and English against Cochin China have 
been completely successful.—Gen. Franklin Pierce was lately in Frorence, and 
received much attention both from Americans there and Italians. The 
health of Mrs. Pierce is improved after the brief tour and sojourn in Switz- 
erland and Northern Italy. It is their intention to pass the winter in 
Rome.—Mr. Lever and a deputation from the Galway Steam Company were 
lately in Paris, with a view of obtaining terms for the transmitting of mails 
to the French naval station at Newfoundland.—Denmark has abrogated the 
constitution of Holstein.—Three more deaths have been added to the fatal 
cases of poisoning at Bradford, England, making in all twenty who have died 
from eating plaster of Paris lozenges. 


A Crinolinomaniac. 

A strange case, originating in the wearing of crinoline, was brought before 
the Liverpool Police Court recently. Two young ladies, the daughters of 
wealthy parents, in company with their governess, were proceeding along 
the Prince's Park, New Road, when a young man, said to be well connected, 
came up to them, and after a few impertinent observations in reference to 
their crinoline, seized the ladies’ petticoats, cut through their underclothes 
and a hand netted crinoline, tearing the latter habiliment completely off. 
He then ran away, but was afterwards taken into custody, and lodged in 
Bridewell. It appears that the man labors under s monomania, or a sort of 
vindictive feeling against crinoline. 


Hon. B. F. Butler. 

This distinguished American gentleman lately died in Paris on a journey 
undertaken for the improvement of his health. Mr. Butler was born in Kin- 
derhook on the 15th of December, 1795. He studied law with Mr. Van Buren, 
the ex-president, and, on being admitted to the bar, became his partner. 
After serving in the New York Assembly, he was appointed one of three to 
revise the statutes of the State. His associates were John Duer and John C. 
Spencer. Under General Jackson, Mr. Butler was made attorney general of 
the United States, an office which he filled with great ability as well as con- 
scientiousness. He was afterwards for a time United States District Attorney 
for the southern district of New York. 


ullien. 

Jullien is preparing for one of the most remarkable musical undertakings 
ever dreamed of. He proposes making what he grandiloquently styles “a 
great universal musical tour through the capitals and cities of Europe, Amer- 
ica, Australia, and the colonies and civilized towns of Asia and Africa, accom- 
panied by the elite of his orchestra. and other artists, ts and A de 
lettres.” A complete history will be written of this great tour by the histo- 
rian that will accompany the errant muestro. 


Woman’s Rights. 

Madame Kisseleff, the lady of the Russian ambassador at Paris, in early life 
was acknowledged to be so remarkably beautiful as to have been called ‘* The 
Rose of Russia.” She is very rich, and still very gay, though well advanced 
in years, and so noted a stickler for woman's rights that, at her entertain- 
ments in Paris, gossip says that her husband must wait for a special written 
invitation, the same as an ordinary guest, and not unfrequently he waits in 
vain. 

Verdi's Rigoletto. 

In spite of the critics, who call it “ trash,” Verdi's Rigoletto is becoming 
very popular all over Europe. It is one of the standard attractions at the 
Italian opera in Paris, and has been recently performed there with De Ruda, 
Nantier Diddiee, Graziani (tenor) and Corsi. The latter artist has a rich 
baritone voice, resembling that of Amodio. 


English Opera. 

Opera in English seems to be flourishing. Mis* Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
have leased Covent Garden Theatre for three seasons, from the beginning of 
the year to the commencement of the Royal Italian Opera. They are to 
open in January next, with the new opera which Balfe has just written for 
them. 


Alexandre Dumas, Senior. 

This gentleman, who is now in Russia, has been sending home bear's meat 
from animals he professes to have killed on his hunting excursions in the 
realm of the czar. It is not mentioned with what weapon they were slain, 
but it is notorious that Alexandre is very expert in drawing the long bow. 


Prince Alfred of England. 

The young sailor prince Alfred lately visited Corunna, Spain. He was re- 
ceived on landing with the salutes and honors bestowed on an infanta of 
Spain. He visited the spot where the battle of Elvina was fought, and also 
the tomb of General Moore. 


An English Church in Constantinople. 

Before Lord Redcliffe left the city of the sultan he laid the foundation of an 
English church—a monument commemorative of the suffort afforded by Eng- 
land to the Ottoman Empire. It will contain tablets with the names of the 
English soldiers killed in the Crimean war. 


Giuglini, the Tenor. 

Giuglini is, with the exception of Mario, the most prominent tenor in Eu- 
rope, though he created no sensation in Italy, and was never heard out of his 
native country till Lumley brought him to England. 


The Suez Canal. 

M. de Lesseps expects to begin work on the Suez canal in a very short time. 
He says that in three years it will be opened, and the first ship pass from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. : 


The Sultan’s Son. 

A son of the Sultan Abdul Medjid, who is destined for a military career, is 
expected in Paris to pursue his studies in that city. 
Milan. 


The government has forbidden the veterans of the army of Napoleon to 
wear the &t. Helena medal. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Editorial Melange. 


It is stated that Hiram Powers, the sculptor, has postponed his 
visit to America, in consequence of receiving an order for two 
statues. One of the orders is for an effigy of Jefferson. The 
name of the other is not given.—— Articles have been going the 
rounds, asserting that the Bank of England never re-issues a note. 
Such was the case some twelve years ago ; but finding it a useless 
expense, they have modified their rule. They now only destroy 
such notes as were redeemed in specie—re-issuing all such as had 
been received on deposit, or in payment of notes—— The San 
Joaquin Republican says that there is a dog in Stockton, who, 
like his human companions, is given to indulging in cocktails 
whenever he can get somebody to treat him.—— Hume, the cele- 
brated spiritualist, served in 1849-50 as apprentice to a tailor in 
Norwich, Ct., where he first became aware of his powers as a me- 
dium while attending a lecture on psychology, being selected as a 
subject by the lecturer The whole number of dea‘hs from 
yellow fever in New Orleans during the past season, foot up with- 
in six of five thousand. In Mobile the total thus far is three hun- 
dred and fifty-six—a large increase, compared with the yellow 
_ fever seasons of 1853 and 1847.——The boiler of a steam mill, 
in Rich Woods, Arkansas, blew up recently, killing three men, 
and wounding two others; and fifty yards from the spot a piece 
of the boiler cut in twain a white oak tree, two feet in diame- 
ter.—— To darken the hair without injuring the skin, wash the 
head with spring water, and comb the hair in the sun, having 
dipped the comb in the oil of tartar. Do this three or four times 
a day, and in less than a fortnight the hair often becomes as black 
as the “ raven’s wing.”’—— Since the 1st of January last, 143,699 
bags of coffee have been imported into Philadelphia—an increase 
of 4924 bags over the same period last year.—— Mr. Hawthorne, 
the writer, has gone to Rome. A book is expected from him next 
March or April. Hawthorns generally put forth their blossoms in 
the spring. —— Judge Test of Indiana, in giving his opinion in a 
divorce case recently before him, said: ‘ The advocates of Free 
Love could not ask the enactment of a statute more favorable to 
their views than our present divorce laws. Mormon polygamy is 
better, for that, at least, compels the husband to provide for and 
protect his numerous wives.””——— The receipts into the treasury of 
the State of Alabama, last year, were $2,399,865, and the expen- 
ditures $2,028,527, leaving a handsome balance to the credit of 
the State—— General Twiggs had a narrow escape from death at 
San Antonio, Texas, on the 9th ult. A musket in the hands of 
a carman was accidentally discharged, and the ball struck Gen. 
Twiggs in the back, fortunately, however, only inflicting a severe 
bruise. —— The town of Buchanan, Johnson county, Texas, was 
almost entirely destroyed by a tornado recently. The hotel and 
jail were the only buildings left standing. At Ranney’s Creek 
settlement some buildings were carried three-fourths of a mile by 
the force of the tornado.—— The L part attached to the New 
England Pin Company, at Winsted, Conn., in which percussion 
caps are made, was blown to pieces recently by the detonating 
cap powder. Two men who@ere in the building were forced out 
into the street, but, singular as it may seem, they were not hurt 
beyond some slight contusions.—— A young gentleman of twelve 
and a young lady of eleven, of Albany, took a notion to elope, 
for the purpose of getting married, lately, They were overtaken 
by their anxious friends, who agreed that exactly seven years from 
that time the marriage should take place. 


BALLOU’S 


> 


A musica, Movuss.—We are bound to believe everything we 
see in a respectable paper. Such a one is the “ Mount Vernon 
Banner,” and that tells us that “in a certain shop there was a 
mouse that had become a frequent visitor. While on one of his 
visits a workman took up a musical instrument, technically called 
a French harp, and struck up atune. The mouse immediately 
raised his tail in a perpendicular position and began to dance. It 
continued to jig for some four or five minutes, and then died.” 


+ 


Burnetr’s Kariston.—This is one of the best cosmetics it 
has been our fortune to use, and we do not hesitate to endorse it 
as embracing more excellencies than any other like preparation in 
the market. For use after shaving, particularly, it is unequalled, 
and for chapped hands, or any irritation of the skin, it acts like a 
charm. Added to these qualities, it is fragrant and serves as a 
very choice perfume. Jt is positively indispensable for either a 
lady’s or gentleman’s toilet. For sale by all the druggists. 


Tocetuer !—Let our friends remember that we send “ Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial” and “The Flag of our Union,” together, for 
$3 50 a year. These two journals united form a fund of valu- 
able and entertaining reading and pictorial illustrations unequalled 
elsewhere. 


A varce Yietp.—Mr. Simeon Higgins of Orleans raised this 
year, upon his farm in that town, 1000 bushels of potatoes, 1000 
bushels of turnips, and 600 bushels of corn. Pretty good crops 
these, for the “sands of the cape.” 


Ur 1x THe Worip.—A man in New Orleans resting on a pow- 
der keg was elevated twenty feet in the air by its sudden explo- 
sion, and alighting in the river was somewhat astonished to find 
himself alive and uninjured. 


> 


Comsinine Orrices.—At Lexington, Minnesota, a jury 
lately brought in a verdict against a murderer, and then immedi- 
ately adjourned and hung him—a curious mixture of law and 
lynching. 


WAapside Gatherings. 


itis said that bleeding a partly blind horse at the nose will 
restore him to sight—so much for the horse. To open a man’s 
eyes, you must bleed him at the pocket. 

A couple of prize-fighters have been hauled up in New Jersey— 
one of them sent to the State Prison, the other, and the friends of 
both, heavily fined. 3 

A firm in New Bedford have ad a method to feed the hun- 

which is worthy of imitation. ey sell tickets to the benevo- 
t at a low price to procure the staff of life. 


A married woman in Memphis, Tenn., has sued an old admirer 
for damages to the amount of $20,000 for breach of promise. 
Her present husband joins in the prosecution with a very re- 
vengeful spirit. 

A professional thief named Julia Smith, was arrested in Cin- 
cinnati last week, and under her hoops were found 3 towels, 2 
table cloths, 1 looking glass, 3 tumblers, 1 pair of pants and a large 
bottle of Madeira wine. 


Some of the churches in Milwaukie have notified the landlords 
of the principal hotels that pews will be reserved for the use of 
strangers in their various houses of worship. An excellent 
movement. 


A fatal disease is raging among the children of the town of 
Essex. Sixteen children have died of it since the first of Sep- 
tember. Four families have lost two each, and one family, that 
of Mr. Frederic P. Andrews, has lost three. 


Private tableaux are in vogue, in New York, in aid of the Mount 
Vernon Association—admission only $2. Mrs. Anna Cora 
Ritchie recently superintended a representation of Moore's Par- 
adise and the Peri, in twelve tableaux, which were beautiful. 

John Shaddock of Wheeling, Va., recently afflicted with a par- 
alytic stroke, up to the 2d ult., had gone fifty-three days without 
taking any nourishment through the medium of swallowing. All 
the food he has taken has been in a liquid form, passed into his 
stomach through a small hose. 


Miss Tomasin A. Beresford, who died at Hartford last August, 
left the following charitable bequests: Episcopal Board of Mi 
sions, $1000 ; Trinity College, $700; Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, $500; Mission purposes in Maine, 
$500; Orphan Asylum, $200; St. Paul's Church, $200 ; etc. 

A gentleman in Philadelphia advertised $10 reward for the re- 
covery of an overcoat and a pocket-book containing money and 
valuable papers. The thief returned the papers through = 
office, but on the outside of the —— was pasted the adver- 
tisement, and under it was written: “I need the money and the 
coat.’ 


It is understood that the members of the Conservative Club 
of Glasgow University have to bring forward the Right 
Hon. Benjamin Disraeli as candidate for the office of Lord Rector, 
as successor to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. The Liberal As- 
— have nominated the Earl of Shaftesbury as their 
can 

The Palestine, Texas, Advocate a hurricane in that 
vicinity which lifted a ferryman’s house, and after carrying it 
forty or fifty feet, deposited it in the river. The wind made a 
clean sweep of timber, houses, cornfields and everything in its 
track, which embraced an extent of country 25 miles long and 
half a mile wide. 


The New Bedford Standard says the sum of $12,500 has been 
id to the heirs of Capt. Lucas, of South Dartmouth, being the 
rst instalment of a _ - — a = New York who 
to pay $25,000 for the privi of working a guano island 
poms the late captain, in the Pacific, some twenty-five 
years ago 


Aguas in the habit of entertaining, very often, a circle of 
friends, observed that one of them was in the habit of eating some- 
thing before grace was asked ; and determining to cure him upon 
a repetition of the offence, he said: “ For what we are about to 
ve, and for what James Taylor has already received, the 
Lord make us truly thankful.” The effect may be imagined. 


As M. Poccianti of Florence, the oldest and one of the most 
eminent architects of Italy, was superintending the gymnastic ex- 
ercises of the firemen, of which corps he is the director, a ladder 
broke and a man who was on it fell on him, injuring him so 
much that he died the next day. M. Poccianti was upwards of 
80 years of age, but was a robust man for his age. 

A French officer lately wagered thirty thousand francs that 
he could walk, blindfold, from the Bastile to the Madeliene, a 
distance of four miles. Two o'clock in the morning was chosen, 
as an hour when the streets would be deserted; he got along 
well enough till he arrived at the Sebastopol Boulevard, when 
he blundered off from his track and lost the wager. 


The death of Mrs. Hope Scott is announced. She was the 

nddaughter of Sir Walter Scott and the daughter of Mr. John 
ibson Lockhart. Like nearly all the descendants of the great 
Scottish novelist and poet, she has been cut off in the prime of 
life. She was mamies o few years since to Mr. Hope Scott, the 
eminent barrister, who took the latter surname on his acceding to 
the Abbotsford estate. 


A dreadful occurrence, near Bristol, England, is noticed by 
the English papers. Miss Mary Richmond, aged about eighteen, 
fell from a cliff, 300 feet high, breaking her lower jaw, several of 
her ribs, and otherwise mangling and Jacerating her person. She 
died almost instantly. This is the fourth or fifth accident of the 
kind which has occurred, at the same place, during the last twenty 


A Mr. Waring, accompanied by a negro boy, on starting for 
home in a carriage in New Kent county, Va., some days since, 
discovered that the reins were parting (having been cut by some 
person unknown) and being on a declivity the horses had thcir 
their own way, forcing the occupants to jump for their lives. 
Mr. Waring had his shoulder dislocated but will recover; the 
negro boy fell on his head and died shortly afterward. 


To equalize and rectify dates, several changes have been made 
in the mode of computing time. For the present, or nineteenth 
century, twelve days are to be deducted from the date to find the 
corresponding old style date ; for the eighteenth century, eleven 
days, and for the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries, ten days. 
In 1582, Pope Gregory directed ten days to be omitted ; in 1752, 
the British Parliament enacted that eleven days be omitted; and 
in 1800 it became necessary to omit another day. 

The Utah correspondent of the New York Tribune says the 
Mormons have left their fields just as they were after the harvest. 
Not one has been broken up and sowed with wheat for the next 
year’s crop, nor have any preparations been made for that 

This is the case so far as he could Jearn throughout the ter- 
ritory, and is regarded as indicating that the Mormons will be off 
next spring, to what place or in what direction is an utter 
mystery. 


Sands of Gold. 


++. Love is the virtue of woman.— George Sand. 
«+++ The history of love is the history of the human race.— 
Charis Nodier. 


.... Awoman knows how to increase her love by all the virtues 
which her lover acquires for her.—Madame Fé. 

.... What an argument in favor of social connections is the 
observation, that by communicating our grief we have less, and by 
communicating our pleasure we have more.— Greville. 

..+» It is from love that women derive their character; thus 
they always bear the impress of their first lover. He gives them, 
if I may so express it, fortunes ready made.—Saint Prosper. 

+++. Can that which is the virtue in philosophy, 
doubt—(called by Galileo the father of icention)—be in religion 
what the priests term it, the greatest of sins !—Bovee 

..+. The young girl who begins to experience the necessity of 
loving, seeks to hide it; but the desire of pleasing betrays the 
secret of her heart, and sometimes reveals her hopes.—Beauchérne. 

.... We become conscious of our blessings principally through 
their loss. Thus let a man lose a limb, and he will at once become 
sensible as he never was before, of what a benefit it was to him.— 


.+.. When I see a man with a sour, rivelled face, I cannot for- 
bear pitying his wife; and when I meet with an open, ingenuous 
countenance, I think on the happiness of his friends, his family, 
and relations.— Addison. 

.++. Three thi rincipally determine the of a man— 
the leading object which he sme here to himself in life, the man- 
ner in which he sets about accomplishing it, and the effect which 
success or failure has upon him.—. 

.... There is in the voice, the look, the whole being of those 
we love, a magnetic fluid, a sort of aureola, invisible, but sensitive 
to the touch of the soul, if I may so speak, which acts powerfully 
on our internal sensations.— George Sand. 


.... Beneath a statue of Love, Voltaire wrote these two 


lines 
“ Whoe’er thou art, master see ; 
He is, or was, or it to be.” 
Soker’s Budget. 
Did you ever dance at a snow ball ? 


“Which can travel the fastest, heat or cold?” ‘‘ Why heat, you 
dance! Can’t anybody catch cold ?” 

“‘ Scatter the germs of the beautiful,” as the poet said, when he 
kicked his wife and children out of doors. 


We once heard of a dog who had a whistle which grew on the. 
end of his tail. He always called himself when wanted. 


Co says that “the tear that is wi address, may be 
bya smile.” If it isa tear, the der 
haps” is unnecessary. You can always dry it with a dress. 


The are makin t talk over the chance of ng a 
h the A cable. A genius 
don’t care a fig for their currents, if they’d only give us a few fresh 


The following is on a violin-maker’s sign-board at Limerick :— 
“* New villins mad here and old ones reppard. Also new heads, 
ribs, necks, backs, and bellys mad on the shortest notice. Shoes 
mended, &c. Pat O’Shagnassey Painter.” 

A modern writer says :—“ It may seem strange, but it is a fact, 
that men ly are much more afraid of women than women 
are of men.” The fact is not “strange” at all, for in both cases 
the fear is proportioned to the danger. 

Dr. Spooner, speaking of the limitless nature of human expedi- 
ents, mentioned that of a tinker who, on one occasion, having 
mended a tin kitchen, procured six cents from the owner to buy a 
half pint of rum with, in order to see if it leaked. 


An Irish woman ms gence in the wency | court of Louisville, re- 
cently, to be appointed guardian for her child, when the following 
colloquy ensued “ What estate has child?” “Plaze yer 
honor, I don’t understand you.” “1 say, what has she got?” 
‘Chills and faver, plaze yer honor.” 

A vender of coment, describing its action, said it was peculiarly 
useful in mending jars. A purchaser inquired if it would mend 
the jar of a door? “ There is no occasion for its use in that case,”’ 
said the pedler, “for that is sound enough.” Another asked if it 
would mend family jars? “ In that case, again, there is more sound 
than sense,” replied the pedier, and vamosed. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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WALLACHIAN PEASANTS. 

To the photographic art we are indebted for the most minute rep- 
resentations of the i , features and costumes of different 
nations. The engraving on this , representing a Wallachian 
— and his wife, is from one of these accurate photographs. 

costume of the man is half Turkish and half rock, that of 
the woman more Greek than Turkish; the dress of both being 
— Although no Turk is permitted to dwell in 
Bucharest, capital of” Wallachia, without indicating the motive 
and duration of his visit, yet to see the boots worn by some of the 
women of the people, or a fez embroidered with gold on the head 
of the dandy, you might think yourself in the neighborhood of 
Constantinople. ye eather is, perhaps, of all the cities in the 
world, that which offers the greatest resources to coquetry, or at 
least to all the caprices of toilet. If each successive occupation 
of the country has added a misery to the miseries of the t, 
all have, as it were, left the ul tribute of their fashions in 
the dresses of the Moldo-Wallachian ladies. Unquestionably 
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French fashions reign in the drawing-room, but in the privacy of 
the boudoir appear those combinations which spring from the 
genius of a coquette having at her —. the fruits of the fancy 
of cast and west, north south. The Danubian principalities, 

pled partly by Greek Fanariots, neighbors to Russia, the Turk- 
ish provinces, Hungary and Transylvania, and neighbors of Paris, 
because Paris is everywhere, form, as it were, a point of intersec- 
tion for a multitude of radii. Thus a lady may at once possess a 
fez from Constantinople, a bonnet from Lucy uet’s at Paris, 
red boots from Hungary, a vest from Greece, furs from St. Peters- 


burg, and a silk chemise from the seraglio. About forty years ago | 


the Moldo-Wallachian ladies were all dressed a la Turque. Their 
manners and toilettes differed very littie from those of the harem. 
They did not know how to read, lived in great seclusion, and 
passed their time sitting cross legged on divans and chewing gum. 
At this period, the poor creatures tinged their nails with h 
They were painted like ot eens and wore bunches of sequins 
in their hair like dancing girls. Now, the peasant girls alone fusten 
their dowries to their tresses. We are assured that the brilliant 
Sebastiani, in his embassy to Constantinople, in 


| 
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1805, where his lady in Frank effected this 
revolution in fashion. tter informed and more elegant, the 
Moldo-Wallachian women are still, to some extent, the daughters 
of the harem. The costume of the-peasant woman is not without 
grace. The author of a very interesting work on the Danubian 
principalities thus describes the dress of the Roumanian peasant 
girls :—‘‘ They wear a chemise of cloth ornamented on the bosom 
and at the wrists with embroidery in red or blue wool; a colored 
belt is attached to the body of the chemise, which is short and 
joins a long white skirt. Before and behind floats a double apron, 
with stripes of different colors, called catrinza, the lower extremi- 
ties of which are garnished with long, variegated fringes which 
wave about them at every movement. They wear sandals of un- 
dressed leather. They often add a piece of white cloth round the 
leg, held in place by straps. Some peasant women of Transyl- 
vania have red or yellow boots, in imitation of the Hungarians. 
When they go to the fairs, they their boots under their arms, 
and put them on when they their journey’s end. The 


countrymen of Moldo-Wallachia still wear the blouse, the wide 
trousers, the strapped sandals and the woolen cap of their Dacian 
ancestors. The tunic, the robe and the cloak appear to be three 
eternal and universal signs of human clothing. As for the cos- 
tume of the Zigane, it only differs in being poorer.”—Our picture 
represents ts of the better hang Z the lower orders are 
clad much more wretched. These poor people, who have neither 
hearth nor home of their own, who do not oer to themselves 
even, but are sold with the estate, or expelled at the will of the 

roprietor, still enjoy a gaiety which is a sun ray to the soul. On 
Festival days the boyards sell them brandy, and they drink and 
dance. Their dance is very simple ; it is called dora, and consists 


| of around of male and female dancers. Lovers of antiquity as- 


sert that the hora is a faithful image of the classic chorus. Dar- 


| ing the fete-days, so numerous in the calendar of the Greek 


enna. 


Church, the poor Roumanian peasant gets drank on brandy. 


| ‘The boyard who sells him the poison, has the sole right of mak- 


ing and vending it. Thus he makes a profitable use of grain, 


PICTURE OF WALLACHIAN PEASANTS, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


tion. By it he loses, with his last para, his reason and his morals. 
The standard of morals in Wallachia is low enough. A consul 
reproached a judge in Bucharest for having acquitted a counter- 
feiter. “ can you expect?” replied the judge; “the man 
has a wife and several children to support. Having no money, he 
manufactured it.” At Paris, some time since, a gentleman met a 

oung Wallachian, of an honorable family, in ten with a 
Moldavian who had attempted to assassinate Mi Renin’ 
the hospodar of | and re him with associating with 
such a character. ‘“‘ But he did not succeed in killing him,” was 
the apology of the Wallachian. It was a near thing, though—for 
the balls of the would-be assassin had cut away the hospodar’s 
epaulettes. It is true the hospodar had played a rascally game 
with the young patriots of Jassy. He sent one of his sons to in- 
vite them to his palace, in a friendly way, and surrounded them 
with his troops as they left his doors. The Moldo-Wallachians 
are descended from a Trajan colony which the Roman policy in- 
stalled in Dacia to form a barrier against the nvasions 


of the barbarians. There aré yet to be seen on the Danube, the 
ruins of a bridge of Roman construction, which is called Trajan’s 
Bridge. Near by are the fragments of the tower of Septimus Sev- 
erus, a monument formerly raised to the glory of Trajan, in com- 
memoration of his victory over Decebalus, king of ke Dacians. 
Proud of this origin, the Moldo-Wallachians assert that they are 
neither Slaves nor Magyars, but that they evidently belong to the 
Latin race. They carry on their eagles the four sacramental let- 
ters—S. PQ. R. (Senatus populusque Romanus). They proclaim 
themselves Romans, or Roumanians. They have formed the ideal 
of a Roumania. The spirit of nationality which stirs so man 
countries, and which is to a people what the epoch of majo PA 
to a young man impatient to become the arbiter of his own 
tinies, has seized on the Moldo-Wallachians. They justify this 
pretension by three capital arguments race, autonomy, language. 
There is a Roumanian or Moldo Wallachian language. Accord- 
vag se them, the recognition of a Roumanian nationality would be 
a benefit to Europe; and could their plans be realized, the Rou- 


which the cost of carriage wou!d not permit him to sell him at a | manian state would be complete, and would present a total 


distance, but the poor peasant becomes the victim of this calcula- | population of nine or ten millions of sols. 
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